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ARITHMETIC 


FOR EVERYDAY LIFE 


By DR. ROBERT F. ANDERSON 


Professor and Head, Department of Mathematics, State Teachers Both of these authors are well known for their contributions in the 
College, West Chester, Pennsylvania fields of mathematics and the teaching of mathematics. Dr. Phelps 
and DR. SHELTON PHELPS before accepting the presidency of Winthrop College in 1934, served 

President of Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina successively as Professor of School Administration, Director of 
Instruction, and Dean of the Graduate School at George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 3 


ARITHMETIC FOR EVERYDAY LIFE meets the need for a series of arithmetics whic 
covers the middle ground between the extreme formalism of much traditional arithmetia 
teaching and the corresponding informal treatment advocated by the most progressive grou 
These books are designed not only (1) to teach the fundamental processes and the skiligy 
of arithmetic, but also (2) to lead to an understanding of quantitative relationships aga 
number concept, and (3) to include practice material and problems designed to develop 
understanding of the processes involved and their practical application in life situati 


The drill features provide adequately for linking the study of arithmetic with the s 

studies. The problem material provides abundant practice in the analysis of a great variety. 
of typical situations. Early in the series the situations illustrated are those common fp 
child life. Later the pupil is gradually introduced to the situations met in modern business 


practices and adult life. 


G. Dan Robison, Jr. SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


Tennessee Representative 
Paris, Tennessee 221 East Twentieth Street 











Wrrn tarlatan wings and fairy cos- 
tume, Sally shows magic connection 
between Good Health and Good Teeth. 
Four factors that help children have 
good teeth are: Right Food, Personal 
Care, Dentist’s Care and Plenty of 
Chewing Exercise. There’s a reason, 
a time and a place for Chewing Gum. 
Forward Looking manufacturers call upon great 
Universities to make impartial investigations of 
their products. Results of such research form 


the basis of our advertising . . The National 
Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 














Modern Schools everywhere are 
stressing Daily Drills in 


GUM MASSAGE | 
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Today’smenus of soft,creamy foods robgums 
ofhealth-giving exercise and stimulation. 


Athome, before a mirror, children see how 
light pressure on the gums drives away slug- 
gith blood, to be replaced by a fresh supply. 


* Published in the interest of Better Health 


Class drills in gum massage now are part of the regular curriculum in thousands of 
American schools, starting children towards a lifetime of sound teeth and healthy gums. 


Mozees educators are keenly aware 
that the lessons children learn best are 
the lessons that interest them the most. 


And as a vital help in teaching oral hy- 
giene, thousands of teachers are stressing 
daily class drills in gum massage. For not 
only do these instructive drills hold the 
children’s interest, but they give them a 
splendid start toward a lifetime of sound, 
white teeth and firm, healthy gums. 


The reason for gum massage is simple. 
As any dentist will tell you, our daily diet 
of soft, creamy foods robs our gums of 
health-giving exercise. And lacking work 
to do, gums become flabby, weak. They 
tend to bleed. “Pink tooth brush” appears 
—a warning that gums are in an unhealthy 
condition. Ignored, “pink tooth brush” 
may lead to more serious gum disorders, 
such as gingivitis, Vincent’s disease, even 
pyorrhea. 


To combat “pink tooth brush” to keep 
gums firm and healthy, modern dentists 
urge regular gum massage to supply the 


exercise and stimulation that gums must 
have. Give your pupils the benefits of daily 
gum massage drills. The classroom method 
is to place the index finger—representing 
the tooth brush—on the outside of the jaw, 
and rotating the finger from the base of 
the gums toward the teeth. 


As an aid to the massage, Ipana Tooth 
Paste is recommended. For not only does 
Ipana keep teeth clean and sparkling 
white, but it is alse: especially designed to 
aid the massage in toning the gums. 


Use Ipana yourself. Every time you clean 
your teeth with it, rub a little extra Ipana 
into your gums. Almost at once you'll no- 
tice a new whiteness to your teeth, a fresh, 
healthy tingle in your gums. Continue 
with this treatment, and you'll have a min- 
imum of worry about “pink tooth brush” 
But Ipana or no, every educator now has 
the opportunity to spread the doctrine of 
better teeth and healthier gums by teach- 
ing children the habit of gum massage. 
Remember: A good tooth paste, like a 
good dentist, is never a luxury. 


by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York © 
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Here’s Wishing 


™--- A Healthy New Yeart 


It is customary at this season to wish our friends “a happy new year.” 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY extends that wish with this addition— 
we wish you also a HEALTHY new year. And to give that wish added support, 


we offer you 


The Health and Growth Ceries 


CHARTERS, SMILEY, AND STRANG 


@ The Charters, Smiley, and Strang series contributes to elementary education 
a superlative new health program, not “just another health series.” Its contribu- 
tion, to state it briefly, is that of putting into material form the philosophy that 
health education, to be of any value, must lead directly to the formation of health 
habits. This program, therefore, embodies every factor that will induce the child 
to transform into daily action the facts and information that he learns from his 


study of health. 


@lt is with frank pride that the publishers offer this new program in health education. For 
itis an honor to put into children’s hands these books which, the publishers are convinced, more 
than any others ever available, will show children how to enjoy their greatest birthright—good 


health! 


Correspondence in Regard 
to These Books Is Invited 
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New Geographies on “SINGLE CYCLE” Plan 


CARPENTER—BRIGHAM—HODGSON—McFARLANE 


Our Neighbors Near and Far 
Our Home State and Continent 


Our Continental Neighbors 


How the World Lives and Works 


Grade 4 
Grade 5 
Grade 6 
Grade 7 


In harmony with the new objectives and new spirit in geography teaching. 

TENNESSEE geography uniquely treated at the start of grade 5. The study of TENNESSEE is so 
comprehensive that it becomes basic to all further work in geography. The story of TENNESSEE 
geography is appealingly told by Miss Julia Hodgson, Demonstration School, Peabody College. 


Stress world relationships; cultivate tolerance for other peoples. 


Interesting new type exercises; abundant testing materials. 


Unequaled maps; new action and airplane pictures. 


Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 


























ONE 
OF 
OUR 


EDUCATIONAL ART 


EXHIBITS 


will afford your students the opportunity of 
seeing and studying authentic color reproductions 
of the works of old and modern masters of paint- 
ing. It will increase their knowledge and enjoy- 
ment of pictures—it is truly educational. 

The exhibit will also provide a fund for the pur- 
chase of these fine color prints for your school. 
Write for complete explanation of the exhibit 
plan and make your reservation now for an 
early dating. 


Order your miniature and study size prints 
for Picture Study and Appreciation Classes 
from our large assortment. Our P.S.P. Cata- 
log listing these prints will be sent on re- 
quest. 


ARTPRINT DEPARTMENT 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


2205 S. Lamar 


Dallas, Texas 





LOOK AT AN 
ENTIRE SET OF 


PRACTICAL DRAWING 
CORRELATED ART EDITION 


~ ~ ~ Spread Them Out Before You 


If your problem is clay modeling, observe pages 40 
and 41 in each book; note the growth and develop- 
ment from the simple treatments in the primary 
grades to the more complex in the upper ones. Should 
it be sand table, or similar projects, study pages 28, 
29, 30, and 31. There you will find many sugges- 
tions of interest, all easily adaptable to any local 
need. Pages 38 and 39 will give ideas for construc- 
tion problems suitable for Easter. If your problem 
is color, lettering or any of the other content essen- 
tials of a school art course, you will find valuable 
assistance. 

A study of the entire series, not as so many separate 
and unrelated texts, but as a well-graded and unified 
whole, will reveal a wealth of teachable material. 


Plan to introduce these Art Texts in your schools for 
the second semester. They will afford both standards 
of attainment and excellence. They integrate art with 
the students’ everyday experiences. Write us for more 


complete descriptive matter. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


2205 S. Lamar Dallas, Texas 
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President's Address to the Third Annual Meeting of the 
Representative Assembly of T. E. A., in Nashville, 


EMBERS of the Represen- 
M tative Assembly: You come 

together tonight as_ the 
chosen representatives of more than 
13,000 teachers who hold member- 
ship in the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation. You have been chosen by 
your fellows to sit in this assembly, 
which is the legislative body of the 
Tennessee Education Association. 
Your fellow teachers have thus ex- 
pressed their confidence in your wis- 
dom and good judgment. Your re- 
sponsibility is great. You should 
weigh carefully all propositions 
placed before you. The interest of 
the childhood of Tennessee should 
always be first in your thought. 
Every feeling of prejudice and par- 
tisanship and personal ambition 
should be set aside as we deliberate 
upon a program of action which 
should be far-reaching in its effects 
upon our educational system. 

You are familiar, I am sure, with 
the distressing situation in which 
education finds itself in this state. 
In previous addresses I have dis- 
cussed this situation in detail. It 
is not my purpose to recount these 
matters tonight. It is enough to say 
that many of our teachers are prom- 
ised very low salaries which cannot 
always be paid; that low standards 
prevail for entrance into our pro- 
fession ; that there is a lack of capa- 
ble supervision of our teachers ; that 
library facilities are generally inade- 
quate ; that consolidation and trans- 
portation need to be encouraged ; 
that our colleges and universities are 
being run on entirely inadequate 
budgets; and there are many other 


“deplorable conditions that cry aloud 


for remedy. 


January 10, 1936 


C. H. MOORE 
Clarksville 


~: — - 
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Also, fresh in your minds is the 
memory of the failure of the recent 
legislature to accept any of the 
recommendations of the Tennessee 
Educational Commission, although 
this organization had made one of 
the most complete surveys of the 
state education system to be found 
anywhere and had set forth many 
wise recommendations for its im- 
provement. It would not be amisé 
at this point to remind you of some 
of the difficulties that beset us in our 
efforts to obtain much-needed legis- 
lation. Our program was fine, but 
it was too extensive. It was branded 
“impractical,” and the same term 
was applied to its sponsors. The 
people became impatient with us and 
our proposals. There was a lack of 
popular interest in, or demand for, 
improvement of educational condi- 
tions. Many of our teachers like- 
wise failed to become enthusiastic 
over the program. In the legislature 
itself a division in the leadership un- 
happily arose. An unexpected budget 
deficit was reported. Heavy finan- 
cial demands for relief purposes 
further complicated the situation. 
Strong lobbies opposing levies of 
proposed new taxes made their in- 
fluence felt. Our proposals received 
little serious consideration. 

Impressed but not downcast by 
these experiences, our leaders went 
to work to formulate a new program 
for future legislative action. In 
September the superintendents met 
for their annual conference at Camp 
Clements. A committee headed by 
your president was appointed to 


draw up a program of action look- . 
ing to the future. On this committee 
some of the leading administrators 
of the state were chosen. The whole 
situation was gone over carefully 
and frankly. For three days the dis- 
cussions continued in fine spirit. 
Previous mistakes were acknowl- 
edged. All sought to profit by past 
experiences. It was early decided 
that not too much should be asked 
for so that the whole program would 
not be imperiled. All agreed that the 
future program should be stated in 
simple and concise language in the 
form of a few “points.” In this 
way it was felt that a few of our 
chief objectives might be brought 
before the people in a vivid and ef- 
fective way. It was felt that if the 
people could be aroused to the press- 
ing need for important legislation 
many of our difficulties would be . 
solved. With these considerations 
in mind a seven-point program was 
formulated. This was presented to 
the entire group of superintendents. 
They endorsed the program unani- 
mously and with great enthusiasm. 
It was then presented to the Admin- 
istrative Council. This body devoted 
two full-day sessions and several 
weeks of individual deliberation be- 
tween the meetings to these impor- 
tant proposals. Some important 
modifications were made in the pro- 
gram. Copies were then sent to of- 
ficers of all local associations, and 
to you, their representatives. You 
now have copies before you. This 
program bears the endorsement of 
the council and its recommendation 
that the program receive your ap- 
proval. Its consideration will be the 
most important duty you will have 
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to perform at this session of the as- 
sembly. You may accept it or modi- 
fy it in any way your judgment may 
indicate. 

This program does not go as far 
as many of you would like. It does 
not contain all the desirable provi- 
sions that the committee would like 
to incorporate. Such desirable pro- 
adult education, teacher 
tenure, and teacher pensions were 
discussed in the framing of this pro- 


visions as 


gram. No one opposes these mat- 
ters. The enactment of our program 


into law as it now stands, however, 
would be a very long step in improv- 
ing educational in this 
state. You should keep always in 
mind that this proposed program is 
for immediate action. You should, 
therefore, weigh carefully further 
proposals for increasing the number 
of points, keeping always in mind 
that too extensive proposals may re- 
sult in the loss of the entire program. 

It is also your duty at this session 
to make provision for effective and 
aggressive ways and means of mak- 
ing effective the program which you 
adopt. You will do well, in my opin- 
ion, to invest your Council with suffi- 
cient powers and authorize the ex- 
penditure of sufficient funds to pros- 
ecute this undertaking most vigor- 
ously. A great deliberative body, 
such as this, should not, in my opin- 
ion, attempt to burden itself with 
details of procedure and personnel, 
but leave those matters to the coun- 
“cil. 

Confronted as we are by the con- 
sideration of matters so vital to our 
future welfare, I cannot stress too 
strongly the necessity of harmony in 
our ranks. The program finally 
adopted by you may not in all details 
be just what you individually would 
prefer. Its success, however, will 
depend upon your loyal and undi- 
vided support. The program should 
concern itself with all parts of our 
educational system. One part can- 
not strengthen itself at the expense 
of another. If one part is weakened 
or destroyed, the whole structure 
suffers. 

If the teachers of the state are to 
be respected, they must show that 
they can stick together. It should 
not be that our secretary must spend 
much of his time and strength in re- 
cruiting membership; it should not 


conditions 


be that 4,000 of our teachers are not 
now enrolled in their own state pro- 
fessional organization. 

Yet it must be said that the ac- 
complishments of our organization 
have exceeded the fond expecta- 
tions of those who led the movement 
for its reorganization. We have a 
strong ‘man for secretary; we have 
a great magazine; we have a mem- 
bership exceeding 13,000; we have 
much cause for encouragement. We 
should not be satisfied, however, un 
til every teacher in the state is not 
only a member of the association, 
but regards membership in the asso- 
ciation as his first obligation to his 
profession. 

We will fail in 
however, if we forget that the public 
school is the handmaiden of democ- 
racy. We will fail if we forget that 
primarily we work for the welfare 
of children. The public is interested 
in us only as the means for carrying 
out the great task of training citi- 
zens. We must realize that the peo- 
ple generally have not grasped the 
pressing necessity for schools. We 
should emphasize the progress we 
have made and acknowledge our 
shortcomings. We must get a new 
vision of the possibilities for service 
which we can and must render. We 
must become students of government 
and of those forces that affect the 
prosperity and happiness of our peo- 
ple. We live together, the trained 
and untrained, the successful and de- 
feated. We must all adjust our- 
selves to this viewpoint. 

When you have finished your la- 
bors here, your work is not done. 
You must take back to your local as- 
sociations reports of what is done 
here. You must furnish much of 
the leadership in enlisting the teach- 
ers in your local associations in ac- 
tive support of the program. You 
must dispel pessimism and _ inject 
optimism. It is my prayer that you 
may accept these responsibilities and 
meet them to the full. 

In closing, may I express to you 
‘my personal appreciation of your 
support in the past. The year has 
been hard on me personally, but it 
has been a pleasure to serve you as 
best I could. Under present condi- 
tions, the duties and responsibilities 
of your president and council are 
very heavy. You should keep this in 


our endeavors 


mind in selecting those whom you 
call to important posts for next year, 
Choose with care those to whom you 
will trust these arduous tasks. | 
cannot pay too much tribute to the 
able and conscientious efforts of our 
council during the past year. You 
have been served with fidelity by 
these capable men and women. 

As your presiding officer at this 
meeting, I shall endeavor to preside 
fairly and impartially. I am chiefly 
concerned with those constructive 
matters that will benefit our state. 
[ ask you to join me in this high 
purpose. 


Officers Elected to 
Head T.E.A. - 


\t the third annual meeting of the 
Representative Assembly of the Ten- 
Education Association in 


New 


nessee 


The President 





J. R. Mires 


Nashville, January 10, 11, 1936, a 
new president and three members of 
the Administrative Council were 
elected for the ensuing year. 

J. R. Miles, superintendent of the 
Covington City Schools, was elected 
as successor to C. H. Moore as presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation without opposition. Mr. 
Miles comes to his new post enjoy- 
ing the confidence and respect of all 
those who know him. Heretofore 
he has represented the Eighth Con- 
gressional District as a member of 
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yu the Administrative Council. Conse- 
r, quently he knows in a general way 
yu the workings of the Tennessee Edu- 
I cation Association. He was an ac- 
1e tive member of the committee ap- 
Ir pointed to draw up in tentative form 
yu the legislative school program sub- 
Ny mitted to and adopted by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. His youth, en- 
is ergy, and unselfish devotion to the 
le cause of public education all augur 
y the success of his administration. 
e The members of the Tennessee 
.. Education Association should feel 
h grateful to C. H. Moore for the ef- 
forts he made while president of the 
association in the interest of public 
education. He gave unsparingly of 
5 his time and talent to promote a 
better educational situation in the 
state. Upon retiring from the office. 
e Mr. Moore took with him the love 


and esteem of his fellows. He stands 
ready and willing to give Mr. Miles 
his hearty cooperation and counsel. 


The New Councilmen 





Roy G. BIGELow 


Roy G. Bigelow, superintendent 
of the Johnson City Schools, was 
elected to membership on the Ad- 
ministrative Council to succeed 
C. T. Vance, superintendent of the 
Morristown City Schools, from the 
First Congressional District. 

Mr. Bigelow has served in many 
teaching positions and other positions 
of leadership and responsibility be- 
fore locating in Tennessee. Prior to 
his incumbency as superintendent of 





the Johnson City Schools he served 
as principal of the Science Hill High 
School. His youth, vigor, and train- 
ing should make him a_ valuable 
member on the council. 

J. C. Taylor, principal of Living- 
ston Academy, Livingston, Tennes- 
see, was elected to membership on 
the council from the Fourth Con- 
gressional District. Mr. Taylor is an 
experienced school man. For a num- 
ber of years he served Coffee County 
as principal of the Manchester High 
School. For two years he was prin- 
cipal of the high school at Savannah. 
From this position he went to Milan 





J. C. Taytor 


as superintendent of city schools. 
He is serving his first year at Liv- 
ingston. 

Mr. Taylor has had experience as 
a member of the council. Two years 
ago he was elected to membership in 
this body from the Eighth District. 
When he removed from the district 
he resigned and was succeeded by 
J. R. Miles of Covington. Mr. Tay- 
lor succeeds Miss Stella Shryer of 
Lebanon. Miss Shryer won the re- 
spect of those with whom _ she 
worked through her fidelity to duty. 

Frank C. Fowler, superintendent 
of Obion County Schools, was cho- 
sen as councilman from the Eighth 
Congressional District to succeed J. 
R. Miles, whose term had just ex- 
pired. Mr. Fowler has had wide 
school experience. Most of his work 
has been in the administrative field 
He is known as a vigorous and pro- 
gressive school man. 








The term for which each of the 
above-named councilmen was elected 
is three years. Their election should 
insure the membership of T. E. A. 



















































FRANK C. FowLer 


the same high order of service in the 
handling of their association’s affairs 
which has heretofore characterized 
the work of the council. 


Report of Necrology Com- 
mittee, January 10, 1936 


Mr. Chairman: 

It is very fitting at this time that 
the association should pause for a 
short time in its work to pay tribute 
to those of our comrades who have 
passed away during 1935. 

The list is large and is attached to 
this communication. Many of them 
have spent their entire life in the 
schoolroom. Some of them have 
served in the same community for 
more than forty years. The influ- 
ence of their self-sacrificing lives 
will be felt for many generations. 

We regret their passing, but we 
feel that we can do better work for 
having known them. Their example 
is an inspiration to us to strive to 
put into our work a wholehearted- 
ness, a desire to serve, which was 
characteristic of them. 

We recommend that the associa- 
tion stand in silence for a moment 
in their memory; that this contribu- 
tion together with the list of names 
be published in THE TENNESSEE 
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TEACHER, and that copies of this 
magazine be sent to the families 
represented. 
Respectfully submitted, 

J. J. Keyes, Chairman 

J. W. Byrn 

THURMAN McCain 

Mrs. W. O. MANGUM 


Necrology 
Miss Mary W. Matthews- Nashville 


Miss Claydye Robinson_-- Nashville 
Miss Josie V. Schott----- Nashville 
Miss Georgia A. Oliver_-Nashville 
Mrs. Alice W. Cloyd__--- Nashville 
Miss Lula Gaines_--~--~-- Nashville 
Miss Della Dortch_.-..~~- Nashville 
Mr. D. J. Johns---------Nashville 


Mr. William McMahan_-Whitehaven 
Miss Elizabeth Farley__Whitehaven 
Mr. C. F. Alden_-_--- Goodlettsville 
Judge R. L. Peck--.---- Springfield 
matte L. Smith....._.- Clarksville 


Miss Ivie Duke____--_-- Clarksville 
Mr. W. A. Beaty------- Jamestown 
Miss Alice Beddingfield-_-____ Braden 


Mrs. Geo. Grice--_---- Chattanooga 
Mrs. L. H. McDonald_-Chattanooga 
Mrs. Norma McClanahan_Knoxville 
Marion E. Crim_-_--~---_--- Memphis 


Public School Officers 
Association Elects 


New Officers 


The Public School Officers Asso- 
ciation—the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the Tennessee Education 
Association—met in annual session 
in Nashville on January 9, 10, 1936. 
Their program centered around the 
tentative legislative program which 
had been worked out by the Admin- 
istrative Council of the Tennessee 
Education Association. Reports in- 


dicate that this organization had one 
of the best meetings in its history. 
Its sessions were all well attended, 
and the discussions were vigorous 
and well planned. 

At the close of the final session 
new officers were elected for the en- 





Kit PARKER 


suing year. The officers elected 
were: for president, Kit Parker, 
superintendent of Madison County 
Schools, Jackson. Mr. Parker suc- 
ceeds J. C. Mitchell, superintendent 
of city schools, Murfreesboro. For 
secretary, R. N. Chenault, principal 
of Tullahoma High School, Tulla- 
homa. Mr. Chenault succeeds him- 
self as secretary. For treasurer, 
Arthur L. Rankin, superintendent of 








ArtHur L. RANKIN 





Hamilton County Schools, Chatta- 
nooga. Mr. Rankin succeeds Claud 
J. Bell of Nashville as treasurer of 
the organization. 


Report of Resolutions Com. 
mittee, January 11, 1936 


Resolution No. | 
We, the members of the Represen- 
tative Assembly of the Tennessee 
Education Association, remind our- 
selves that the numerous problems 
facing education in Tennessee can 
be met successfully only through the 
cooperation of all interested people, 
and we dedicate ourselves anew to 
the task that is before us, guided 
always by the firm belief that a bet- 
ter school system will result in a 
better trained citizenship for our 
state. 
Resolution No. 2 
We endorse as immediate objec- 
tives the points contained in the pro- 
gram of action as adopted by this 
assembly, and we pledge our untiring 
effort to secure their enactment into 
law by the next general assembly of 
this state. We further endorse as 
ultimate objectives toward which we 
shall work unceasingly a nine-months 
term for elementary schools and an 
increased minimum salary as a part 
of the state’s minimum educational 
program. 
Resolution No. 3 
We favor continued federal appro- 
priations for the support of educa- 
tion within the state, with the res- 
ervation that all such appropriations 
be under the control and direction of 
the state’s educational organizations. 


Resolution No. 4 

We feel that the present method 
of adopting textbooks imposes upon 
the Textbook Commission the well- 
nigh impossible task of selecting a 
large number of suitable texts within 
a very limited time. Therefore, we 
recommend that the 1936 adoption 
be deferred, if possible, until the law 
can be so changed by the next gen- 
eral assembly as to conform with the 
best professional standards and 
methods. We further recommend 
that the president of the Tennessee 
Education Association appoint 4 
committee of five members, whose 
task it shall be to investigate the best 
standards and methods and to report 
their findings to the Administrative 
Council of the Tennessee Education 
Association not later than September 
1, 1936, with appropriate recommen- 
dations governing same. 
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Resolution No. 5 
We express our appreciation to 
the P.-T. A. organizations of the 
state for their past efforts in behalf 
of public education, and we solicit 
their continued support and aid. 


Resolution No. 6 
We recommend that a sound and 
adequate tenure law be enacted for 
all teachers of the State of Tennes- 
see by the next state legislature. 


Resolution No. 7 

We commend Dr. Walter D. 
Cocking for his vision and leader- 
ship as state commissioner of educa- 
tion; Mr. W. A. Bass, executive 
secretary of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, for his untiring ef- 
fort in promoting through his office 
and through THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER a high idealism for the 
guidance of our profession ; and Mr. 
C. H. Moore, president of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association, for 
his leadership and guidance toward 
amore unified and professional state 
organization. 


Resolution No. 8 
We express our appreciation to 
Mr. W. P. King and Mr. L. J. Wil- 
hoite for the messages of inspiration 
which they have brought to us at 
this meeting. 


Resolution No. 9 
We express our thanks to the local 
press for the cooperation that has 
been given in publishing the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting. 
Resolution No. 10 
We recommend that a copy of 
these resolutions be given to the 
press, that they be published in THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER, and that a 
copy be given to the governor of the 
State. 
(Signed ) 
W. O. Inman, Chairman 
Mrs. JessyE H. CHILps 
Miss CLarA B. HENLEY 
Miss Etta V. Ross 
P. E. CALLis 
C. J. HucKaBa 
Miser R. RicHMOND 
A. J. SMITH 
Mrs. W. A. BERRYMAN 
In addition to the above report as 
submitted by the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, the following resolutions 
Were introduced from the floor and 
adopted by the assembly : 


Resolution A 

“I move you, sir, that this con- 
vention pledge its wholehearted sup- 
port to our Administrative Council, 
whom we have already invested with 
the responsibility for carrying on 
this fight, and that the several dele- 
gations here make it their business 
to see that a contact committee is 
appointed within their own organiza- 
tion and the name of its chairman 
furnished at once to the executive 
secretary so that through this chair- 
man and this committee the work 
of the central committee may be im- 
mediately carried on in each local- 
ity.” Introduced by J. L. Meadows, 


Jasper. Resolution B 

“We recommend that the oppor- 
tunity for adequate public school 
music and public school art educa- 
tion be provided for all the children 
of the state. We recommend fur- 
ther that this opportunity shall in- 
clude: (1) adequately trained teach- 
ers; (2) proper certification of music 
and art teachers; (3) expert super- 
vision of these special subjects, and, 
(4) the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts in the University 
of Tennessee.” Introduced by Miss 
Clara J. McCauley, Knoxville. 


Resolution C 

“T move that the Executive Coun- 
cil be directed to draft into suitable 
questionnaire form such resolutions 
and motions passed at this meeting 
as look toward legislative action, the 
said questionnaire to be given by 
local county and city teacher organi- 
zations to legislative candidates and 
to be offered by the Executive Coun- 
cil to the candidates for governor, 
and the responses from both sets 
of candidates to be published in 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER and 
transmitted to the public press of 
the state before the primary and be- 
fore the general election.” Intro- 
duced by Commissioner T. H. Mc- 
Millan, Chattanooga. 


Resolution D 

“T move that the executive secre- 
tary be instructed to inform the 
State Department of Education of 
the entire willingness of this organi- 
zation to cooperate in all ways with 
that department regarding curric- 
ulum construction and _ revision.” 
Introduced by Stanton E. Smith, 
Chattanooga. 













ALTHOUGH there are about 455,000 
live English words, 43 are repeated so 
often that they comprise half of the 
total number of words written and 
spoken in this language. Shall we send 
you this interesting list? 


~~ 
EASY supplementary reading for be- 
ginners is always a problem. Solve it 
in a new way with the Everypay LIFE 
PRE-PRIMER, by Ethel Maltby Gehres, 
author of Everypay LIFE PRIMER and 
Wac—A FRIENDLY Doe. Like its pre- 
decessors, this new pre-primer is illus- 
trated with action photographs of real 
children and animals; is rich in social 
studies material, and is low in price 
($0.16 in paper, $0.32 in cloth, less school 
discount), : 


Congratulations will be in 
order (we hope), when the 
new arrival in the Winston 
family is announced at the 
meeting of the N.E.A. in 
Be sure to visit the Winston 





St. Louis. 
exhibit, Booths C-9-11-13-15-17-19. 


_ 
FIRST in literacy among the 75 chief 
cities of the U. S. is Salt Lake City. 


th at all 
“INTEREST in first-year Book- 
keeping has never been as high as this 
year,”’ wrote John R. Barnes, Principal, 
Grosse Pointe High Schoo] (Michigan). 
The reason—BOOKKEEPING FOR IMME- 
DIATE UsE, Book I, by Kirk, Odell, and 
Street. Book II now ready; also two 
sets of tests for Book I. 


tt al 
SOME great world cities are smaller at 
the present time than in past centuries. 
For example, Rome has fewer citizens 
today than it had 2,000 years ago. 


~~ 
NEW informational books, magnifi- 
cently illustrated in color, for the read- 
ing tables in Grades 1 to 3—Tue Story 
Books oF WHEELS, SuHips, TRAINS, and 
ArrcrRAFT, by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham, at a new low list price, 52 cents. 


—4 Shortest sound in music has 
; the longest spelling. It is the 
one-sixty-fourth note, or the 
hemidemisemiquaver. 


— 

SMALL indeed is the real solid matter 
in a human being, because his atoms are 
as porous as the solar system! If all his 
unfilled space could be removed, and his 
electrons and protons rolled together, the 
resulting lump would be hardly visible 
to the naked eye. ...A fact of no 
practical value, even to those who are 
reducing. USEFUL SCIENCE, on the other 
hand, a three-book series for Grades 7, 8, 
and 9, presents the basic facts of science 
which, in this industrial and scientific 
age, are important to every citizen. 


The JOHN CRY B TS Rw go} * i COMPANY 
ee St. N.W. - ATLANTA 


Peachtr 
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A Trend in Commercial 
Training 


WILLIAM M. HODGES 
Miller-Hawkins School 
Memphis 

With the expansion of commercial 
courses in the public high schools of 
Tennessee, the commercial school of 
higher level finds its position more 
and more one of complementing 
preparatory commercial _ training 
rather than supplying a complete 
education in this field. 

It is not difficult for the profes- 
sional school to realize its position. 
As public school instruction in com- 
mercial subjects expands, the re- 
quirements of business offices grow 
more rigid. Thus the business school 
finds more and more points whereby 
it can better prepare the high school 
graduate actually to practice his 
trade. 

If nothing else, the strictly busi- 
ness school can act as a sort of liai- 
son between high school commercial 
training and actual employment. The 
business school is in position—and 
it is its duty to realize this position— 
to search out changing trends in the 
business world and develop its 
courses so as to meet new require- 
ments in recognition of preparatory 
training given by the high schools. 

The depression acted as a wringer 
which weeded out inferior workers 
and, at the same time, showed em- 
ployers how much work an indi- 
vidual could do when put to the test. 
Instead of being a leveler, the de- 
pression was a force which drew 
sharp contrasts. It set excellence in 
relief against mediocrity, and it is 
the excellence of those workers who 
remained at their posts which is re- 
membered by personnel managers 
and business men in general. 

We have made a natural transi- 
tion. Standards have been raised 
through a natural process, and it is 
the business school’s obligation, as 
well as its prerogative, to recognize 
the new deal in business require- 
ments and to adjust its courses to 
meet directly the new demands. 

The preliminary training in short- 
hand, typewriting, and bookkeeping 
which high school students are tak- 
ing is an aid to the professional 
business school. Coordinated courses 








of study which prepare for imme- 
diate employment or for continued 
education serve as excellent back- 
grounds and springboards for the 
business and _ secretarial training 
which the professional business 
school offers. 

Fully fifty per cent of the Miller- 
Hawkins School’s entrants during 
the past two years have had training 
in one or more commercial subjects 
before entering. Naturally, we have 
found varied degrees of excellence 
and training in these students, but 
in every case we have found that the 
student with preliminary training has 
been able to complete a course in a 
shorter period of time than if he 
had nothing to start with. A full 
high school commercial course, well 
covered, enables a student to com- 
plete a professional school course in 
approximately half the time which 
would otherwise be necessary. 

There is a fine point of distinction 
between public and private school 
commercial training which the wise 
student and parent recognize. It 
is the professional touch which the 
latter type imparts, which is not al- 
ways forthcoming in mass instruc- 
tion. Without in any way disparag- 
ing public high school instruction— 
rather praising it—there is no con- 
tradicting the tenet that it is impos- 
sible for the high school instructor 
to give students, under a limited 
time schedule and in large class 
groups, the individual -. attention 
which is a necessary element in 
specialized training. 

The high school does give the alert 
student an excellent training, but the 
fine points observed in the private 
school, together with additional sub- 
jects which are offered, place the 
student in a position to advance— 
once placed in a position—whereas 
he perhaps could not with only a lim- 
ited background. 

In Memphis today there are ap- 
proximately a dozen public or paro- 
chial schools which are offering 
training in shorthand, bookkeeping, 
and typewriting. In addition to the 
regular high school commercial de- 
partments, the City of Memphis has 
established a specialized commercial 
school, open without tuition, for 
postgraduate work known as _ the 
Part-Time School. One of the 
parochial schools has done likewise. 





It would seem that, with increased 
accessibility to free instruction in 
this type of training, the enrollment 
of the private business school would 
be seriously impaired. 

On the other hand, it has given 
the private schools more enthusiastic 
students. Many students commence 
shorthand, typewriting, or book- 
keeping as a sort of pastime, but, 
once interested, develop a real desire 
to make a profession of stenography 


or accounting. This incentive has 


given the professional school far 
more students than it has taken 
away. 


The fact that there are being 
turned out approximately twice as 
many graduates from business 
schools today as there were two 
years, ago is a pretty sure indicator 
that business conditions are greatly 
improved. There are several expla- 
nations for the increased absorption 
powers by the business world as re- 
gards office secretaries. In addition 
to the natural increases in the num- 
ber of openings which are develop- 
ing, there is an artificial force at 
work, that developed by those young 
women who are leaving positions in 
favor of matrimony. Many who 
clung to their positions through the 
years of the depression, awaiting 
better assurance of the future, have 
at last resigned, assuming the role of 
homemaker. This condition has ac- 
counted for many _ stenographic 
openings — especially since employ- 
ers, during the past few years, have 
ruled against employing married 
women. 

During the’ past two years, also, 
the increase of the new businesses 
over old-business mortality has been 
on the upgrade. The greatest force, 
however, has been the advent of 
government agencies. The Home 
Owners Loan Corporation, The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, The Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, The 
Emergency Crop Production Loan, 
and other new deal developments 
have called many who already held 
positions, and created positions for 
new graduates especially in the sec- 
retarial and stenographic fields. 

The private school is turning its 
attention more and more toward the 
practice of fitting applicants to the 
particular positions for which they 
are best fitted. It has become 2 
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much a force in vocational guidance 
as it has in training. It now seeks 
openings in the business world for 
its graduates, rather than send them 
out haphazardly to find just any 
openings which may be available. 
The proof of the excellence of the 
training is now judged by the ability 
of the school to place its graduates, 
and, in turn, by the ability of the 
graduates to hold the positions ob- 
tained. In most instances, the new 
graduate must compete for position 
with stenographers who have had 
practical experience. This places 
the beginner at a disadvantage. The 
schools have tried to meet this situa- 
tion by strengthening their curricula. 


Education and Crime 


J. POPE DYER 
Central High School 
Chattanooga 

There are many significant social 
problems confronting the American 
people today. Those of unemploy- 
ment, marriage and divorce, poor 
housing, and crime have been given 
major consideration during the past 
few years. Certainly education and 
crime are problems that need much 
thought before a reasonable solution 
can be advanced. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that it costs 
about a hundred dollars a year to 
educate a boy; on the other hand, it 
costs approximately three hundred 
dollars a year to keep a prisoner in- 
carcerated in one of our penal in- 
stitutions. The public must realize 
that, if appropriations for education 
are lowered, appropriations for 
crime must be increased. We are 
now spending annually about thir- 
teen billions of dollars for crime— 
or twenty-five cents out of every dol- 
lar of the national income. 

A few years ago the governor of 
Kentucky: presented certificates to a 
hundred and fifty prisoners one 
evening, and they were given an op- 
portunity to write or to speak some 
sentiments in regard to their life’s 
history. In every case, without ex- 


ception, their stories were epito- 
mized by this sentence, “I never had 
achance to go to school.” 

When the educational status of 
the prisoners of our state is between 





the third and sixth grade; when the 
educational ranking of the approxi- 
mately sixty who have been electro- 
cuted is no higher than the fourth 
grade; when the most notorious 
criminal in our state reached only 
the sixth grade, we see a picture 
which shows us that we have essen- 
tially an uneducated group who are 
committing the major crimes in our 
state. 

I do not contend that all ignorant 
people become criminals. I do not 
assert that all educated people will 
not commit some crimes. Facts do 
reveal that on an average fewer than 
fifteen per cent of the criminals in 
the various penitentiaries of our na- 
tion had secondary school training. 

Here is a sampling of the educa- 
tional status of prisoners of some 
of the different states: 


Percentage of prisoners with 


State secondary school training 
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While education does not prevent 
crime, and some of our very worst 
criminals are very highly educated, 
still there is no question but that edu- 
cation and training prove strangely 
deterrent factors. The study of the 
criminals in any of our penal insti- 
tutions shows a very large propor- 
tion who have had not even a com- 
mon school education. A few years 
ago Dr. Slyster, a prison physician 
of Wisconsin State Prison, made a 
careful investigation of 269 murder- 
ers who had been sentenced to that 
institution. Of this total number of 
men he found that about a third had 
never been to school, a half had 
reached the fourth grade, and but 
three per cent had finished high 
school. Of all the prisoners in the 
Michigan State Prison at Jackson, 
nine-tenths had failed to complete 
even a common school course. 

Some recent studies reveal that a 
small percentage of prisoners have 
little education. Ex-Governor A. C. 
Schmedeman of Wisconsin recently 
said, “I have observed, in going over 
the records of inmates of our state 
penal institutions, that a great ma- 





jority of the cases point to little or 
no education.” 

Mrs. K. A. Morton, state superin- 
tendent of instruction of Wyoming, 
has said, “It is interesting to note 
that the great majority of the con- 
victs who serve in our state peniten- 
tiary have had only a few years of 
schooling. It is very much the ex- 
ception to find a high school or col- 
lege graduate.” 

In a recent study of 2,000 con- 
victs by Dr. Glueck of Harvard, the 
educational status of prisoners was 
as follows: Of the thousand adult 
criminals, less than a tenth of the 
adult male and female criminals 
entered high school; of the thousand 
boys studied, one-fourth left school 
in the sixth grade, and only seven- 
teen per cent entered high school. 

It must not be said that no college 
graduates are in prison, for in the 
federal penitentiary at Atlanta there 
are a hundred and one college men 
imprisoned, many of whom are 
graduates. There are ninety-four 
college graduates in the California 
State Prison at Represa. Recently 
our attention was called to a mur- 
derer, Abraham Faber, who was a 
postgraduate. 

The writer does not contend that 
education is a panacea for crime. 
There are many factors that cause 
crime, chief of which is bad eco- 
nomic conditions. The many de- 
educative forces that are in conflict 
with the upbuilding forces in the 
schools are hard to combat. 

Someone has said, “We cannot 
legislate the spirit of right living in- 
to distorted souls; we cannot station 
policemen on every corner to make 
certain our laws are obeyed. The 
only constructive and practical way 
remaining is to awaken the public 
consciousness to conditions as they 
exist at the present time. This can 
be done through comprehensive and 
far-reaching campaigns of education 
in which all of us must be willing to 
shoulder our share of civic responsi- 
bility, and set up examples which our 
youth will be proud to follow.” 

A recent book, “Ten Thousand 
Public Enemies,” by Cooper says, 
“Crime seems truly to start with the 
male at eighteen. He steals more 
automobiles at eighteen, followed 
closely by nineteen, than at any other 
time in his life. He robs more from 
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eighteen to twenty-three than at any 
other time; burglaries also reach 
their height at nineteen. Criminal 
homicide reaches its zenith between 
the ages of twenty and twenty-four. 
Persons like to talk of hardened old 
criminals, but it is the hardened 
young ones who give the law-en- 
forcement agencies of the country 
the most trouble.” 

After an extensive investigation, 
I find that the major portion of des- 
peradoes have reached the eighth 
grade in school. This seems to be 
a grade where the desperate criminal 
stops. Much character training 
must be given to the boys and girls 
who stop at this point. Ideals, proper 
attitudes, and character education 
are of more permanent value to the 
pupils than just information. Teach- 
ers have a colossal task to properly 
teach. No type of education will en- 
tirely eliminate Character 
education will go a long way to 
achieve the purpose. 


crime. 


Organization of the Op- 
portunity Class 


EDNA E. KOSKI 
Park City-Lowry School 


Knoxville 


Education has always had, and 
probably will continue to have, a set 
pattern for the general run of hu- 
manity. As a general rule, those in- 
dividuals in our classes who possess 
the necessary mentality to fit in with 
this pattern pass through school with 
little or no difficulty. 

We, as teachers, have always 
found in our classes those pupils 
who, through lack of native ability, 
are drifting along as best they can; 
bewildered, unhappy, and unable to 
keep up with the pace set by the rest 
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of the class. With our large classes, 
we have not been able to give these 
children the individual and special- 
ized attention that they need. 

Since the ordinary type of school 
training simply emphasizes the defi- 
ciencies of these pupils, it is our duty 
to provide them with the special 
training that will develop their 
powers and abilities to such an ex- 
tent that they will make as happy 
and as useful citizens as possible. 

The purpose of the Opportunity 
Class, therefore, is to study each in- 
dividual child, discover his abilities, 
and make the most of them; to so 
guide and teach him that he will be 
given every intellectual and social 
opportunity for developing his capac- 
ities to the fullest. 

The organization of this type of 
class necessitates great care in selec- 
tion of pupils. Alice Descoudres in 
her book, The Education of Mentally 
Defective Children, recommends a 
threefold examination for each pupil : 

1. Pedagogical. Teachers of reg- 
ular classes select pupils who are re- 
tarded two years or more, when over 
nine years of age, who are having 
difficulty with their work. 

2. Psychological.. Mental tests are 
given to determine status of intellect ; 
investigation of home and environ- 
mental conditions; survey of other 
factors that may influence his back- 
wardness. 

3. Medical. Thorough examina- 
tion to discover physical defects, if 
any exist. 

The number of pupils in a class of 
this kind depends upon various gov- 
erning factors. No arbitrary number 
needs to be set; as many as twenty- 
two or twenty-three can usually be 
handled successfully. However, we 
must bear in mind the fact that the 
keynote to this type of instruction is 
individualization, and keeping the 
class smaller will naturally tend to 
provide more time for attention to 
each pupil. 

After our class is organized, we 
are faced with probably the most 
difficult problem in this field: What 
shall the type of instruction be? Let 
us consider what our main objective 
is. Dr. Anderson of the Binet School 
at Newark, New Jersey, says, “The 
aim of our work is to train the de- 
fective child better how to work and 
better how to live in the community 


where he will have to work and live,” 
Our main goal, therefore, is funda- 
mentally the same as for normal 
children, but the means of achieving 
it, and the degree, differ. 

To achieve this goal, there are cer- 
tain general points to bear in mind, 
We must give individualized instruc- 
tion, which, in this case, means tak- 
ing into account each particular type 
of mentality, and assigning tasks to 
suit the pupil’s mental level. The 
interest of each child must first be 
aroused, centering activities around 
his hobbies and utilizing his natural 
interests. The main thing is to geta 
feeling of contentment arising from 
suitable work well done. The pupil 
must be led to feel his worth and 
responsibility as an individual by giy- 
ing him work that is within his grasp, 
and in which he is interested. 

A comprehensive program of in- 
struction for the Opportunity Class 
cannot very well be outlined clearly 
without going into detail; conse- 
quently, it is best to leave a discus- 
sion on that phase of the work for 
a separate article. Sufficient to say, 
briefly, that it includes physical, in- 
dustrial, vocational, cultural, and 
moral training, the degree of empha- 
sis on each type depending upon the 


age, environment, and social circum- * 


stances of each pupil. 


Last, but certainly not least, we 


must consider the teacher whom we 
select for this type of work. The 
fact that she is a good teacher of 
normal children does not mean that 
she will be a good teacher of an 
Opportunity Class, unless she can 
develop a sincere interest in making 
the best of the limitations of her 
pupils. She must have an unending 
supply of patience and kindness, and 
not be discouraged by the wearisome, 
trying aspects of her work. 

The Opportunity Class teacher 
must possess a calm, kindly person- 
ality that bespeaks gentle but firm 
authority. She must have a heart- 
felt understanding and genuine sym- 
pathy for the pupils whom other 
teachers may have given up as seem- 
ingly hopeless, win their trust and 
confidence, and instill in them the 
desire to do their best. She acts as 
a guide, not a leader, watches the 
progress of each child and encour- 
ages him to have faith in himself and 
his work. 
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: Eyes That See Not 
» ELIZABETH McD. BLACK 
al State Teachers College 
ig Johnson City 
r- A lover of nature walked into a 
d. schoolhouse recently carrying a milk- 
c- weed stalk just beginning to open, 
k- showing the lovely, silvery, flyaway 
pe seeds. “What is it? Where did you 
to get it?” Not only were these ques- 
he tions asked by children but also by 
be the student teachers. This ordinary, 
nd fascinating, common milkweed which 
ral may be found growing along the 
ba roadside in the fall is yet unknown 
om and unseen by so many. This is so 
pil true. of the many interesting things H t th T St d T Cc U 
nd to be found in this world of ours! etween e wo ands ane Ve 
a Just as we train children to think, oe priced gael ate made for oF —— risks of your profession? Sta- 
Pp; SS should train them to see. Just istics show that each year one out o every ve teachers meets with sickness, 
iia Be af ae accident or quarantine. Remember that “all diseases come to school” from all 
ine cee SHOU De alert mentally, one the homes in the neighborhood. So, to usual health hazards, many more are 
ASS should be a keen, appreciative ob- added. Surely the risk is far too great for 
rly server. “The more things we learn any teacher to carry alone. That is why 
my! to know and enjoy, the more com- T.C.U. was founded and why so many T.C.U. BENEFITS 
: : : : . Month wh is- 
a plete and full will be the delight of thousands of your co-workers are already $50 ag wey wh apes ase +d dis 
living.” under the T.C.U. Umbrella. Even when $50 a Month when you are totally dis- 
for avin. the gloomy days come, sunshine and cheer See 
ay, Elementary science is sadly neg- can also come—because ‘‘Between the Two $11.67 a Week when you are queren- 
. i 2 7 5 ‘ ze tined a our salary has sto a 
in- lected in the majority of schools. Jf Stands T.C.U.” $25 a Month for illness that does not 
ind e did nothing mor than answer ny geet fp sya eo 
w é SW 2 2 = 4 you from your work. 
ha- children’s questions intelligently we a — tag _ _ = sothe abe eye ce 
s yu two months when you are in 
the would teach more science than we are * -inccomnguadnhe te ae ce ee 
wee 3 laches N bi h: Will you be forced to watch your hard-earned Oe ee et ee ee nod 
now teaching. No subject has as savings dwindle away? Will you have to give demnities are increased 10 percent 
eat appeal to the child as has the up plans you have made for a happy vaca- pr ena ay tet y oepenshion yng 
we z er 5 ; 4a tion? Or will you have to experience the em- 4 Bang policy for not to exceed five 
field of nature. He is curious about barrassment of asking financial aid from Wien these nent for travel acci- 
we ii eihet and enh y ait growing reward Why not be gone pond to help pera nell dents pao madly ~ d, street 
, A nc ing in your TC ie very sma amount 1 car or steam wrec: 
The : é . : : takes to enroll with T.C.U. Safe—get under the Operation benefits in addition to other 
things a plants, animals, birds, in- T.C.U. Umbrella. You owe it to yourself to find out Sennies after your policy has been 
of sects—and of inanimate objects and [7 at tttae cae ell force for one year. 
~~ ’ ec! is great Organization 0 ecachers tor i benefits 
hat r . meer , teachers. Why not write today before it is too late. pavee ne 4 ae pany e+ al — 
phenomena—light, seasonal changes, ‘ssthecunveniont coupen. 
an - No agent will call. Infor. ("~~~ ~==~ == =~ == yan <a ageneT aaa “=e 
can mation will be mailed you. | FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
2 H To the T.C.U., 940 T.C.U. Building, 
ing Teachers Casualty 1 Lincoln, Nebraska. : : 
° l I am a white teacher, interested in knowing about 
her Underwriters i your Peussctive Benefits. Send me the whole story 
. er , an ooklet of testimonials. 
ling or ‘9 “ ode = BC Name. .cccccccccccccccvcccccccccccccscoces 
and . ; De PALE PET Te ARE I se 
me : (This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
h electricity, sound, household appli- study and care for them. One of the 
aed ances, clothing, metals, machines, air- most interesting centers should be 
a planes, and everything else that has the science center. A primary teach- 
- a place in modern life. er used her old sand table for a liv- 
pet Teachers are not prepared to teach ing table. The boys sawed a rec- 
we elementary science. Colleges offer tangular shaped hole in the middle 
= biology, botany, chemistry, but these of the table, then built a box under 
aa courses are for those who wish to this opening, and lined the box with 
pe specialize. Few colleges offer courses cement, thus making an aquarium. 
’ f that would include a general knowl- Woods dirt was brought and placed 
yo edge of the world about us. around this on the table. Then be- 
We want living, growing things in gan the hunt for ferns and wild 
r- : 2 
ge 4 the schoolroom, not only for the flowers to put on this “growing 
” Whag Is It? decoration but for the opportunity to table.” Many interesting studies 
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A Growing Table 
Second Grade, Training School 
State Teachers College, Johnson City 


grew out of this science center: the 
care of goldfish; life cycle of a frog; 
study of wild flowers. 

Not only should every elementary 
schoolroom have a science center, 
but every school should have a na- 
ture museum. This should be a place 
where specimens of all kinds, proper- 
ly mounted and labeled, could be 
kept permanently. 

Naturalists can be found al- 
most any community who will be 
glad to help identify the various 
things—maybe a civil engineer who 
knows rocks, a rock garden enthusi- 
ast who knows wild flowers, etc. 

Open your eyes and your pupils’ 
eyes to the beauty and wonders of 
the out-of-doors. New life and new 
interests in more than one way will 
be created in your souls and in your 


in 


classrooms. 

The following books are suggested 
to help eyes to see and through ele- 
mentary science help to lay a founda- 
tion for the later study of science in 
high school : 


General References for Teachers 


Handbook of Nature Study, Comstock, 
Comstock. 

Classroom Teacher, Vols. 5, 8, 9, Class- 
room Teacher. 


Thirty-first Yearbook, National Education 
Association. 

Fourth Yearbook, Department ef Superin- 
tendence, National Education Associa- 
tion. 

Tentative Course of Study, Vols. 1, 2, 
Craig, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College. 

Nature Study and Science, Trafton, Mac- 
millan. 

Enriched Teaching of Science in High 
School, Woodring, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College. 


~ 


a, 


General References for Pupils 


Pathways in Science, Books 1-6, Craig, 
Ginn and Company. 

Nature and Science Readers, Books 
Patch and Howe, Macmillan. 
First Lessons in Nature Study, 

Macmillan. 

Studies in Elementary Science, Patterson, 
Rowe, Peterson and Company. 

Series of Books in Nature Study, Books 
1-6, Toxwell and Dunn, Rowe, Peter- 
son and Company. 

Bird and Animal Paintings, Bruce Hors- 
fall, American Nature Association. 
Nature Stories for Children, Albright, 

Mentzer Bush. 

Science Readers, 3-6, Nida, D. C. Heath. 

The Book of Knowledge, Groiler Society. 

Science Stories, Books 1, 2, 3, Gray, Scott- 
Foresman. 

The Pet Book, Comstock, Comstock. 

Pets and How to Care for Them, Cran- 
dall. 

Compton’s Encyclopedia, Compton, Comp- 
ton. 

World Book. 

The World of Living Things, Haie, Lippin- 
cott. 

Treasures of Land and Sea, Taylor, Mil- 
ton Bradley. 


1-6, 


Patch, 


Science of Things About Us, Winsloy 
and Rush, Little-Brown. 
Interesting Neighbors, Jenkins, Blakistop, 


Magazines 


National Geographic, Washington, D, Cc 

Nature Magazine, American Nature Asgo. 
ciation, 1214 Sixteenth Street, Washing. 
ton, D. C. 

Popular Mechanics, Popular Mechanics 
Press, 200 East Ontario Street, Chicago 

Popular Science, Modern Publishing Co. 
240 Fourth Avenue, New York. : 

Bird Lore, Audubon Society, Harrisburg 
Pa. . 

Travel, Robert McBride, Seven West Six. 
teenth Street, New York. 

Better Homes and Gardens, Meredith 
Publishing Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
Turtox News (Free), General Biological 
Supply House, 761-763 East Sixty-Ninth 

Place, Chicago. 

The Science News Letter. 

Popular Aviation. 

Monthly Evening Star Map, Leon Barritt, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Horticulture, Horticulture Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 

House and Garden, Conde Nast Publish. 
ing Co., Greenwich, Conn. 

Gardener’s Chronicle of America, Chroni- 
cle Press, Cardler Building, Baltimore. 

Country Gentleman, Curtis Publish- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Field and Stream. 

Hygeia, American Medical Association, 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Hunter, Trader, Trapper, Hunter, Trader, 
Trapper Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
Atlantic Sportsman, Gordon Publishing 
Co., Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
Wild Flower, Wild Flower Preservation 
Society, 2702 May Street, Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 


Bulletins 


Cycles of Garden Life and Plant Life, 
U. S. Bureau of Education, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Bulletin No. 15. 

Birds and Wild Animals, U. S. Bureau 
of Education, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Bulletin No. 39. 

Insects, U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Superintendent of Documents, Bulletin 
No. 41. 

Collection and Preservation of Insects, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bul- 
letin No. 1601. 

Our Common Butterflies, Crude Leaflet 
No. 38, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. 


Books from Five-and-Ten-Cent Stores 


Seeing Stars, W. B. White, Harter Pub- 
lishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

3irds, Shankland, Saalfield. 

Birds We Know, Whitman. 

Dogs, Thorne, Saalfield. 

Forest Friends, Shankland, Saalfield. 

Furry Friends, Ashbrook, Whitman. 

Our Animal Friends, Whitman. 

Stories of the Stars, Parshe, Whitman. 

Wild Flowers We Know, Burgess, Whit 
man. 

Wild Flowers We Should Know, Burgess, 
Whitman. 

Bird Guides, Ashbrook, Whitman. : 

Wild Flowers of America, Harvey, Whit- 
man. 

Common Butterflies, Ashbrook, Whitman. 

Trees, Ashbrook, Whitman. 

Talking Leaves, King, Harter. 

3irds, Books I, II, UII, King, Harter. 
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A Satisfactory Pension Plan 


NE OF THE biggest factors 
in strengthening the morale 
of the teaching profession is 

q satisfactory plan for retirement. 
Its advantages are so generally 
recognized that it needs no discus- 
son. Our Knoxville plan was in- 
tiated in 1918, modified in 1923, re- 
organized in 1933, and recast in 
1935. It has only assumed the par- 
ticipating form since June, 1933. The 
feature by which the city contributes 
two per cent was included in the 
recast form of 1935. In its two and 
one-half years of operation the pen- 
sion fund has accumulated to $59,- 
650.30 in addition to paying sick 
benefits and pensions amounting to 
$1,833.40 monthly to twenty-eight 
pensioners. 

While the Knoxville plan is open 
to all employees of the city, the 


teachers form seventy-eight per cent 


of the participants. Six hundred 


and six white teachers, or seventy- 
eight per cent, participate in this pro- 


tection, and 181, or eighty-two per 


cent, of the colored teachers. There 
are approximately 1,005 of the city 
employees who are participants. 


The plan is administered by a pen- 


sion board elected from the various 
departments of the city government 
together with the city manager. 


Below is a brief outline showing 
the benefits and general provisions 
of the uniform pension act for city 
employees of Knoxville: 


Payments 


1. Provides for payment of three 


per cent of monthly salary into 
the city employees’ pension fund. 


2. Provides for payment of two per 


cent of such salaries by the city 
and that the city shall make up 
any deficit. 


3. Only those agreeing to pay into 


the fund shall be entitled to re- 
ceive benefits. 


4. Any employee upon leaving the 


service will be repaid the amount 
contributed without interest and 
less any payments for sickness. 

- In event of death of employee 
not drawing benefits, the amount 
paid in, less deductions for sick- 
ness, will be paid to heirs. 


6 Upon leaving service such em- 


ployee would relinquish all rights 


W. G. SMYTHE 


Principal Park-Lowry Junior High School 
Knoxville 


[Eprror’s Note.—In view of the fact that the 
Representative Assembly of T. E. A. adopted a 
plank in their educational program calling for 
an adequate and actuarially sound retirement sys- 
tem for teachers, it seems wise to publish in 


the columns of THe TENNESSEE TEACHER infor- 


mation regarding local retirement systems now 
operative in the state. 


The article here pre- 


sented by W. G. Smythe is descriptive of the 


Knoxville system. 


Mr. Smythe is secretary of 


the Pension Board of Knoxville.} 


on 


2. 
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to claims for pension, but city’s 
two per cent would remain in the 
fund. 

Benefits 
Twenty-five years’ service and 
fifty years of age entitle employee 
to be retired on a pension equal 
to one-half his average monthly 
salary for the highest three con- 
secutive years while an employee. 
When such pension is once 
granted, it shall be permanent 
and not subject to reduction. 
Any employee becoming unfit for 
service due to disease or other 
causes, and who has been an em- 
ployee of the city for fifteen 
years or more, shall be retired 
and paid such proportionate part 
of one-half his average monthly 
salary for the highest three con- 
secutive years as the number of 
years bears to twenty-five. 
Any employee becoming disabled 
through injury received in line of 
duty shall receive relief in an 
amount of one-half the salary he 
was receiving at the time of the 
injury. 
Any employee temporarily dis- 
abled due to injury received in 
line of duty would be paid full 
salary for a period not to exceed 
six months. Thereafter, if fur- 
ther disabled, one-half pay. 
In case of sickness after the third 
day off duty, employee shall be 
paid one-half his regular salary 
during a period of disability not 
to exceed thirty (30) days in any 
six-months period. 
In event of death of an employee 
because of injury received in line 
of duty, leaving widow or child 
or children under sixteen years 
of age, or dependent father or 
mother or both, such survivor or 









































survivors shall be entitled to re- 

lief as follows: 

(a) The widow, and if no widow 
then the dependent father or 
mother, per month, $30.00. 

(b) A child or children under 
sixteen years of age, per 
month, $10.00. 

Provides pension for widow or 
dependent husband and child or 
children under sixteen years of 
age in the same amount as above 
where employee has _ served 
twenty-five years or more. 


00 


General 

1. Provides for setting up a Pension 
Board ef six members to pass 
upon applications for pensions, 
the board to consist of one repre- 
sentative from each department 
(except law department) and the 
city manager. 

2. Provides for leave of absence of 
one year, but employee partici- 
pating in benefits shall pay into 
the fund during such leave of 
absence. Time is taken out for 
leave of absence except in case of 
military or government service 
during war. 

3. After inauguration of plan, the 
age limit for entrants to pension 
plan is thirty-five years. 

4. Opportunity is extended to em- 


ployees to participate in plan with 
ctedit for past years of service on 
condition that the three per cent 





















from June, 1933, to present shall 
be paid in twenty equal install- 

ments. . 

A surplus is accumulating because 
there are many teachers who, though 
eligible for retirement or pension, 
prefer to teach as long as their 
services are satisfactory. This is 
true even though there is only a 
difference of twenty-two and one- 
half per cent between what those 
teachers would receive as a pension 
and the salaries which they now re- 
ceive. When salaries are restored, 
there will be an even greater incen~ 
tive to remain in service. 








TOLER’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
“A School of Efficiency” 
Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President 


Paris, Tennessee 
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It is a condition which confronts us—not a theory. 
—GROVER CLEVELAND. 


THE LEGISLATIVE SCHOOL PROGRAM 

For the past six years the educational situation in 
Tennessee has been bad. Efforts to define the actual 
situation to the lay mind and to secure proper remedy 
have thus far been ineffectual. Issues of partisan na- 
ture ; questions involving temporary concern ; and prob- 
lems of political and material consideration have loomed 
so large in the mind of the public that the real school 
issue has been neglected. As a consequence the educa- 
tional ranking of Tennessee, in comparison with other 
states, has steadily fallen. 

Now the situation is serious. School terms have been 
shortened. Class size has increased. Teachers’ salaries 
have been reduced in the face of a steady rise in com- 
modity prices. Teaching materials are wholly inade- 
quate at the very time when they should be most gen- 
erously supplied. 

And yet ever-increasing demands are being made on 
the schools by special groups. There is a growing de- 
mand for a program of health education in the school. 
The appearance in the press and in current literature of 
articles such as “Sudden Death” has created a popular 
demand for the schools to initiate and prosecute a pro- 
gram of safety. And these matters should be handled 
by the schools. 

But if these and other matters are to be handled by 
the schools, the same underpaid teachers, who have thus 
far constituted the last bulwark of defense of public 
education during the period of financial stress when 
special interests would have closed all or a part of the 
schools, must do it. And, be it said to their credit, they 
will be glad to do their best to discharge these added 
responsibilities. 

But justice to the teachers—yes, plain, common jus- 
tice demands that the teachers of the state shall receive 
a living wage in compensation for their services. At 
present they are not being so paid. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that porters, janitors around the 
courthouses, drivers of school buses, and the like, are 
receiving more pay for their services than are the teach- 
ers of the people’s children. 

Something must be done to relieve the situation. The 
people must be informed with respect to two important 
matters : first, they must be led into an intelligent under- 
standing of the functions and activities of the schools of 
the state; and second, they must be induced to support 
and demand a proper remedy for the financial plight of 
the schools. 

But what is the immediate remedy? The Represen- 
tative Assembly of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, in annual convention in Nashville, January 10, 11, 
1936, adopted the program outlined below as the imme- 
diate remedy. Some there be who think this proposal is 


not sufficiently comprehensive. Others think it too elab- 

orate. To say the least, it will, if adopted, materially 

improve the existing situation. 
Educational Program for Tennessee 
The Tennessee Education Association proposes: 

1. That the state finance the minimum program of ele- 
mentary and high school education in so far ag 
teachers’ salaries are concerned, provided there be 
no restriction of local initiative. 

2. That the minimum length of term shall be eight (8) 
months for elementary schools and nine (9) months 
for high schools. 
That the minimum salary for any teacher in Ten- 
nessee must not be less than $60.00 per month, pro- 
vided that, as standards of qualification are raised 
and teachers progress in training and experience, the 
salary shall be increased in direct proportion to the 
rise in standards and the increase in training and ex- 
perience. 

4. That all beginning teachers must have completed at 
least two years of training in an approved institution 
of higher learning. 

5. That adequate library facilities be made available 
for all pupils in the public schools of Tennessee. 

6. That the state encourage desirable consolidation of 

schools, necessary and efficient transportation, and 

skilled supervision, through state aid. 

That adequate facilities for higher education be pro- 

vided by the state. 

8. That an adequate and actuarially sound retirement 
system for teachers be established on a state-wide 
basi 


w 


NI 
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@ 
A JOB FOR LOCALS 


Local teacher associations, county, city, and special 
district, are now in position to do some very definite 
work in support of our immediate legislative school 
program. 

Each teacher must know the program—must be able 
to explain its merits and the existing conditions touch- 
ing the schools which demand its enactment into law. 

Each local should set up a central advisory committee 
to sponsor and guide it in its activities in an attempt 0 
win popular support for the adopted program. Lay and 
professional people should hold membership on this 
committee. 

Then a publicity committee should be set up, the 
function of which should be to supply the local press 
with data which show the existing condition of the 
schools and with arguments in support of the proposed 
program. 

The locals can also induce competent men who will 
espouse the cause of public education and who will sup 
port the educational program of T. E. A. in particular 
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to offer for the legislature. When local men announce 
for the legislature they should be waited on by the 
proper persons, and they should be induced to pledge 
their support, if elected, to the program in question. 

County and city boards of education, members of 
county courts, and other leading citizens should be in- 
duced to lend their active support to this program. We 
now have a cause for which to work. There is room 
for all teachers and all friends of education to have 
a part in this undertaking. 


You need not hang up the tvy-branch over the wine that will sell. 
It takes a long time to bring excellence to maturity. 


* 
TEACHER COHERENCE 


In Tennessee there are approximately 19,000 public 
school teachers. Of this number approximately 3,000 
are colored. These two groups, for purposes of or- 
ganization, maintain their own separate identity. Of 
the 16,000 white public school teachers employed in the 
state more than 13,000 are active members of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association. The time has come now, 
because of the existence of bloc pressure in legislative 
matters, when all teachers must forget race, color, fac- 
tions, and even party at the time educational matters 
are being considered by legislative bodies and remember 
that first of all they are teachers and working in the 
interest of public education. 

Teachers and the friends of public education should 
stand together in the next election of representatives 
chosen to make our laws. Men and women of recog- 
nized ability should be selected, to be sure, but they 
should be committed to the cause of public education. 
If teachers everywhere would stand together in the 
election of a governor and members of the genera} as- 
sembly, they could materially help to elect officers who 
would be friendly to education. This is tremendously 
important. Legislators generally respect their pledges 
to their constituency. 

It is generally known that other groups employ the 
“lobby method” in securing the enactment of legislation. 
The schools must rely upon the “lobby of public senti- 
ment.” Teachers, therefore, must engender and foster 
this public sentiment, and they themselves must stick 
together in doing it. 

Perseverance is more prevailing than violence; 


And many things, which cannot be overcome when they 
Are together, yield themselves up when taken little by little 


A PERSONAL MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT MILES 
To the Teachers of Tennessee: 

You have bestowed upon me the highest honor and 
the gravest responsibility in your power. It is impos- 
sible for me to express, adequately, my appreciation of 
your confidence. The responsibility of the office hum- 
bles me. I shall give you the best service of which I am 
capable. I am depending on your loyal support. 

The meeting of the Representative Assembly in Nash- 
ville on January 10 and 11 was characterized by a fine 
Spirit of give and take. It was evident that all dele- 
gates were striving for the same goal—the educational 





welfare of the children of Tennessee. I believe all dele- 
gates returned to their homes with renewed inspiration 
and enthusiasm for the cause of education. 

You have adopted a program for education for this 
year. It is an ambitious program, and, if enacted into 
law, will be a progressive step for the public schools 
of our state. You have clothed your Administrative 
Council with authority to set in motion the machinery 
for an educational campaign. Plans have already been 
made for waging this campaign. You will be asked to 
pledge your influence and full cooperation in support 
of our program. I earnestly urge that every teacher 
respond favorably to this request. 

We have called our program “THE PROGRAM OF 
ACTION” for education in Tennessee. This is our 
slogan. We must teach it in the classroom, carry it 
into the homes of our people, have it preached in our 
churches, have it discussed from public platforms, in 
the newspapers, everywhere. 

We number 14,000 members. United, we will be an 
irresistible force. Divided, our efforts will be ineffec- 
tive. 

Public education in Tennessee is facing a real crisis. 
The work and accomplishments of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association this year will, no doubt, determine 
whether the public schools make progress or lose 
ground. My earnest plea to all members is to stand 
together and support the program in every possible way. 

Cordially, 
J. R. Mies, President, 
Tennessee Education Association. 


FOR YOUR CALENDAR 

*February 22-27, 1936—Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education Association, St. 
Louis. 

*March 11-14, 1936—Ninth Annual Convention, South- 
ern District of the American Physical Education As- 
sociation, Knoxville. 

*April 1-4, 1936—Western Arts and Southeastern Arts 
Associations, Nashville. 

*April 7-8, 1936—Tennessee College Association, Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville. 

*April 9-10-11, 1936— Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion’s Seventy-First Annual Convention, Nashville. 

*April 14-18, 1936—Southern Association of Teachers 
of Speech, Gainesville, Florida. 














SAFETY ? 
WAR PEACE 
| American Expeditionary Motor Vehicle Accidents 
Forces 18 Months Ending June 
18 Months 20, 1935 
| SERRE gee eae + Soe. Cee. ae. 51,200 
| Wounded ..... 182,674 Injured 2... 1,304,000 
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An Adventure in Athletics 


DECADE or so ago athletics 
among the high schools of 
Middle Tennessee were han- 


J. C. MITCHELL 
Superintendent City Schools 


Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


to act, met at Springfield and drew 
up rules and regulations. This com- 
mittee was composed of: C. H, 
Moore, Clarksville High School; W. 
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dled in the main by principals or “4 
superintendents with practically no 
outside regulation, control or direction. Rules govern- 
ing the eligibility of players were of necessity agreed 
upon by the heads of competing schools well in advance 
of the day of the game. The selection of officials was 
inn many cases a bone of contention, often not settled 
until the very hour of the contest. There was a spirit 
of unrest and distrust, accentuated each season by the 
application of the simple rules of the game and by a 
failure to accept and apply some of the fundamental 
principles which should govern interschool sports. 

During this period the Middle Tennessee Athletic 
Association with a membership of twenty-five to 
thirty-five schools was making a heroic but feeble effort 
te handle the situation. About this time the Tennessee 
Secondary School Athletic Association was formed, 
which in 1925 absorbed the Middle Tennessee Associa- 
tion. A little later a new athletic organization came into 
existence. It was called by its founders The Little 
Tenn, a name which from the first was received with 
much favor. A sketch of its activities during its event- 
ful career is interwoven with many of the problems of 
administration that have challenged the best thought of 
the school men of this section. Much of its work has 
been that of a pioneer amid all the difficulties and 
hazards of a new adventure sustained by a measure of 
faith and courage so necessary to successful accom- 
plishments. 

The Little Tenn was organized by a small group of 
secondary school men working in Nashville and in near- 
by towns deeply interested in the promotion of the 
spirit of clean athletics in their school. Most of these 
played one another in football and basketball. Several 
engaged in baseball. It was felt that a close union and 
a clear agreement on certain well-defined principles of 
athletics would bring about a finer understanding of 
and constitute a better basis for the administration of 
interschool contests. 

Those who were invited to enter at the initial meet- 
ing were believed to be men of high professional stand- 
ing whose schools reflected their ideals and who could 
be depended upon to carry forward the. plans drawn 
up. The thought was expressed by practically every 
one present that there was an urgent need in this section 
for such an organization, a need that had been keenly 
felt over a period of time which might possibly be met 
by this small group functioning as a unit within the 
state association. All pledged themselves to do their 


utmost to make this new venture in Tennessee second- 
ary school life a success. 

Consequently, on Saturday, December 12, 1925, a 
committee, appointed by the ten high school men form- 
ing the Little Tenn Conference of the Tennessee 
Secondary School Athletic Association, with full power 


> 


H. Yarbrough, Peabody Demonstra- 
tion School; and J. C. Mitchell, Superintendent City 
Schools, Murfreesboro. Acting in an advisory capacity 
were W. M. Overcash of Springfield, Professor Gibson 
of Peabody Demonstration School, and Dr. A. D, 
Browne of Peabody College. 

No written constitution was drawn up nor has one 


‘been adopted. This is in keeping with the purposes and 


plans of the members to keep the organization an in- 
strument ready to meet at once changing conditions as 
they arise. At the beginning certain definite goals were 
set up. Of these the members have never lost sight. In 
fact the high regard and affection in which they are held 
appear to have grown with the passing years. Yet there 
has been scarcely a meeting at which the regulations 
have not been amended or a new rule added when con- 
ditions have seemed to warrant. 

From the first, the belief has been held by a number 
of its members that one of the functions of the Little 
Tenn is to carry forward a bit of pioneering in the field 
of athletics each year, to go ahead of the state associa- 
tion of which it is a part, and to become a kind of prov- 
ing ground for some of the new ideas in the administra- 
tion of athletics in secondary schools. An examination 
of its regulations and comparison of these with those 
of the T. S. S. A. A. for the past ten years show that 
some work of an experimental nature has been under- 
taken and successfully accomplished well in advance of 
its general adoption throughout the state. 

A letter from a principal of a member school illus- 
trates this point. “One of the things which appeals to 
me most about the Little Tenn is the fact that it is doing 
a bit of pioneering. I am glad to belong to an organiza- 
tion which dares to step out from the rank and file, 
commit itself to a new and at times daring program, 
and then prove its faith in a better type of participation 
all along the battle front.” 

Another principal expressed his convictions as fol- 
lows: “Our school is a member of the state association. 
I am truly proud of this connection. But I must say, 
in all candor, that the Little Tenn comes closer to me 
and to my school. It possesses all the good qualities 
of the larger body and at the same time the fine contacts 
of the smaller. And, too, it is constantly setting new 
goals for us to reach which keep us ever alert, without 
in any way interfering with the work of the T. S. S. 
yO Sag 

A member from the beginning states, “To my certain 
knowledge the Little Tenn has committed itself to as 
many as twelve advanced moves in athletics in Tennes- 
see ahead of the state association. In this way it has 
proved its value many times over. This fact alone to 
me has made it a kind of proving ground and has shed 
considerable light on the values of certain policies even 
before they are submitted by the Board of Control of 
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Good Health 


EVERYDAY LIVING 


This series of 
health and safety 
texts appeal to 
every elementary 
school pupil and r 
teacher because: Currorp LEE BRowneELL, Px.D. 
(a) They com- 
mand inter- 
est. The many 
unique features 
of these books, 
such as _pre- 
views, challeng- 
ing problems, 
lesson-helps,col- 
ored illustra- 
tions, vivid con- 
tent, etc., all 
lend themselves 
to the pupil’s 
life activities. 


University 
ALLEN G. IRELAND, M.D. 


State Department of Public Instruction 


(b) The organization is ideal. The 
genuine unit plan of organization; a care- content 
fully developed content sequence; exercises 
which are graded as to difficulty are but 
a few of the outstanding features. years. 
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NASHVILLE, TENN. 





This Major Educational Objective Is Fully Developed in. . . 


The Health and Safety Series 


HELPFUL LIVING 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
Director, Division of Physical and Health Education, New Jersey 


(c) The series is distinctly new. The 
embodies the best ideas of Colored illustrations, especially se 


health and 
have evolved during the past five 


> Corr dence in Regard to These Books Is Invited -$ 


Rand-MeNally & Company jwccet. 


SCIENCE IN LIVING 


PROGRESS IN LIVING 
by 


CHARLES FRANKLIN TOWNE 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Providence, Rhode Island 


HELEN FisHer GILEs 


Teacher, Horace Mann Elementary School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


(d) Mechanical make-up is ——>, 

lected 
os type and paper, a strong waterproof bind- 
which. ; 
ing make these texts not only pleasing 
to the child but also books that will en- 
dure rough usage. 


safety instruction 


























the T. S. S. A. A. for a referendum vote, which of 
necessity must move more slowly than a smaller and 
more elastic organization.” 

In working out its policies the conference has at times 
given consideration to regulations which have been 
found effective in other sections but not yet adopted 
here as a state-wide rule. A few of these have been 
given a tryout. In some of these cases conditions in 
member schools did not seem to warrant their perma- 
nent adoption. For instance, on September 1, 1930, the 
following regulations were approved but were with- 
drawn some months later after a trial: 

1. No student is permitted to play on a high school 
team after he has passed his twentieth birthday. 

2. Students must pass in four subjects to be eligible 
to play. 

3. A pupil is barred from interschool contests after 
he has been in school eight semesters. 

It is but fair to state that probably one of the main 
reasons for removing these three rules was based upon 
conditions which seemed to make their application work 
a hardship upon member schools whose schedules con- 
tained some games played against association teams not 
members of the Little Tenn. Practically every principal, 
however, expressed the belief that the rules themselves 
are fundamentally sound and that their general applica- 
tion throughout the state would improve athletics. 

The conference at its first mgeting after the tentative 
Organization was formed decided to award champion- 
ships in football. This honor is awarded on a percent- 





age basis at the annual meeting on Saturday following 
the Thanksgiving week-end. The trophy, a life-size 
silver football, is presented to the winning school rather 
than to the team or the coach. A school to be eligible 
for consideration must play at least four games during 
the season within the conference. This does not pre- 
vent a Little Tenn school from playing games with other 
association teams. 

State championships in football are more or less 
mythical and meaningless. But in.a small. group of 
schools with somewhat similar ideals, located in a limited 
area with student bodies and principals acquainted with 
those of competing schools, and with a co-operative 
effort at work to apply fundamental principles in mak- 
ing the choice, championships take on a more significant 
meaning. They represent more than piling up scores 
and defeating opponents. They represent an award of 
distinction among teams and schools with homogeneous 
ideals, an honor which has come through fair play and 
a consistent effort amid an environment of good sports- 
manship based upon the best traditions of the game 
known to players, principals, and faculties. 

Championships are also awarded in both boys and 
girls basketball. These, too, are figured on a percentage 
basis. At the end of the season each principal submits 
to the secretary a record of his games with Little Tenn 


teams. When these records have been carefully ex- 


amined by the committee appointed for this purpose the 
final award is made. 
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Lyman-Johnson 


DAILY-LIFE LANGUAGE 
SERIES 


A popular new series, used in more than 2,673 
places, that provides a systematic program in 
language study for grades two through eight. 
A three-book edition, a book-a-grade edition, 
with an optional book for the second grade. 
Teachers’ manuals are available. 


Directed Language Practice Workbooks provide 
exercises in all the language-composition aspects 
of English. Send for circular No. 607. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Represented by Thos. M. Woodson 


Box 246 Nashville, Tenn. 
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SCRIPT LETTER CHARTS 


An aid to teaching handwriting in all grades, and 
script forms in the primary grades. Valuable 
also in teaching the sequence of the 
letters. A set should be in 


every schoolroom. 





Eleven charts, each 8x26 inches, white on black, like 
reduced specimens above; gives all capitals, small let- 
ters, and figures and life-size POSITION CHART of 
arm, hand, and pen. Can be distinctly seen from 
any part of the room. The letter forms used are from 
the popular and successful state-adopted GRAVES 
PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN HANDWRITING. Only 
60c per set, postpaid. 

Each teacher should secure from her principal or 
superintendent her free copy of the Graves Handwrit- 
ing Manual for Teachers which includes the Measur- 
ing Scale and Diagnostic Chart with Remedial Sug- 
gestions; or a copy will be mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 6c. Teachers should write for our free Cor- 
respondence Course in Handwriting, based upon the 
Graves system, adopted by the state; also a free sam- 
ple of our KEEP-NEAT Paper Holder. 

The best work in handwriting can be done only when 
each pupil is supplied with an individual book of 
clean, attractive copies. Supplies may be purchased 
of your local bookseller or of our distributors, Ten- 
nessee Book Company, Nashville. 


W. S. BENSON & CO. 


Publishers 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 























The Little Tenn holds no tournaments. This is the 
province of the state association to which it gives hearty 
support. Seldom does one of these schools fail to 
enter teams in the district tournament. Thus, member- 
ship in the conference does not conflict in any way with 
the duties and obligations which a school owes to the 
T. S. S. A. A. It seems rather to strengthen and 
emphasize this sense of responsibility. Consequently, 
each spring Little Tenn schools send to the tournaments 
teams that give a good account of themselves there. 

The good sportsmanship cup is regarded perhaps as 
the highest honor awarded by the Little Tenn. The 
possession of this trophy attests not only to the fine 
spirit of the team but to its exemplification of the high- 
est ideals of student life both on and off the field. This 
cup also represents a reasonably accurate measure of 
the standards of the coach as they are reflected in the 
team throughout the season. It also indicates the type of 
leadership exerted by the principal and superintendent 
in a character-building program within ‘the school. 

This cup is not given as a booby prize nor as a con- 
solation award to the team that played well but lost. 
On more than one occasion it has gone to the winner of 
championship honors. 

The Little Tenn has widened the scope of its efforts 
by the addition of contests other than athletics. At 
first the fear was expressed that probably the organiza- 
tion had gone outside of its field. However, these con- 
tests have been most successfully conducted. The re- 
sults flowing from them have proven quite satisfactory 
to all competing schools. The fact that the state has 
no organization of high school men to take over and 
carry forward in secondary schools a consistent pro- 
gram embracing debating, reading, declamation, and 
typing has probably brought these features in certain 
Middle Tennessee schools under the sympathetic man- 
agement of this group. Perhaps, too, the fine spirit of 
fellowship, the sustaining worth of mutual understand- 
ing, the wholesome reaction from a better type of 
athletic competition over a period of years have had 
something to do with the encouragement and develop- 
ment of these nonathletic contests. At any rate they have 
become an integral part of the plan of the Little Tenn 
along with its athletic program. 

The Little Tenn believes that debates afford one of 
the best means of developing its talent in the considera- 
tion and proper evaluation of topics which at the time 
seem to be getting some attention from thinking people 
throughout the land. The rules and regulations govern- 
ing this activity were adopted after a detailed study of 
the best available procedures. Since the purpose of 
this article is to present the work of the Little Tenn in 
connection with athletics a discussion of the work of 
this organization in debating, reading, music, and decla- 
mation will be reserved for a later date. 

As already indicated, one of the cardinal aims of the 
Little Tenn has been to bring about a finer understand- 
ing of the real values of athletics and to seek at the 
same time a better basis for the administration of the 
problems that arise out of other interschool contests. 
This ambition has been difficult to achieve. There are 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Tennessee's Rank in Education—Too Low? 


RELIMINARY 6s sstatistics_ of P. P. CLAXTON Education Tennessee’s rank is un- 
state school systems for 1933- President Austin Peay Normal fortunately no better. 
; Clarksville Third from the bottom of the list 


34, recently released by the U. 


,. of states in length of school term; 





S. Office of Education and easy cal- _. 
culations based on these statistics é 
show the following absolute and relative facts in regard 
to Tennessee’s public schools—facts which all Tennes- 
seans should know, and with which none should be 
satisfied. 

In that year the average number of days Tennessee 
schools, elementary schools and high schools, were in 
session was 143.7—less than seven months -and one 
week. The average for the United States was 171.2 
days, five and one-half weeks, or nineteen per cent 
longer. Only two states, Georgia and Mississippi, had 
a lower average. In forty-two states the average term 
was longer by more than two weeks; in thirty-eight 
states it was longer by more than four weeks ; in twenty- 
seven states it was longer by more than six weeks; in 
sixteen states longer by more than seven weeks; in five 
states and four of our dependencies, longer by more 
than eight weeks. In none of our dependencies was the 
average term less than 170 days; all had average school 
terms ranging from five weeks to eight and one-half 
weeks longer than the average term in Tennessee. In 


the twelve years of elementary and high school, Ten- 


nessee boys and girls have opportunity for 330 days 
less schooling than the average for the whole country— 
less by more than two years of Tennessee school terms, 
nearly two years of the average school term. They have 
in days three full average years less than the boys and 
girls of the five states best in this respect. 

Of Tennessee’s total school enrollment only 13.1 were 
in high school. The average for the United States was 
21.4 per cent of the total enrollment, or 58.5 per cent 
more than the percentage for Tennessee. In this re- 
spect only four states ranked below Tennessee. In 
thirty states the proportion of high school students was 
more than 50 per cent larger; in seven states more 
than twice as large. 

The average annual salary of teachers in Tennessee 
(elementary and high school) was $725; the average 
for the United States was $1,217 or 67.6 per cent more 
than the Tennessee average. Ten states paid less than 
Tennessee. Thirty-eight states paid more ; nineteen paid 
more than fifty per cent more; seven more than twice 
as much. 

The cost per pupil, current expenses, in Tennessee 
was $34.62. The average cost for the United States 
was $67, or ninety-three per cent more than in Tennes- 
see. Eight states paid less per pupil enrolled than Ten- 
Nessee paid; forty states paid more; thirty-five states 
paid more than fifty per cent more. Nineteen states 
paid more than twice as much. Four states paid more 
than three times as much. In other respects for which 
Statistics are not given in this report of the Office of 





fifth from the bottom in proportion 
of high school students; eleventh from the bottom in 
average salary of elementary and high school teachers, 
supervisors and principals; ninth from the bottom in 
payment per pupil for all current expenses—not a record 
for a great state with the population and resources of 
Tennessee to be proud of or satisfied with; not one on 
which we may rest hopes of ascendency, wealth, and 
power in the future. Tennessee boys and girls are en- 
titled to more. Good statesmanship demands that they 
shall have more. Since material wealth and wealth- 
producing power depend primarily on the general in- 
telligence of the people, we can afford to give our boys 
and girls as much as the average, as much as the best. 
Can we afford to do otherwise? 


Average Number School Days, Elementary and High 
School; Percentage of Total Enrollment in High 
School; Annual Salaries of Teachers, Supervisors, 
and Principals; and Current Cost Per 
Pupil Enrolled 1933-34 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A DELEGATE TO THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ASSEMBLY OF T. E. A. 

It was the writer’s very great pleasure and honor to 
have a seat in the meeting of the Representative As- 
sembly of the Tennessee Education Association held in 
Nashville, January 10 and 11, 1936. I am submitting 
herein some of my impressions of the meeting. 

Every member of the assembly seemed to sense the 
possibilities of the occasion and was correspondingly 
keyed to the task before the group. The general atti- 
tude was one of apparent earnest desire to help do 
something about the unsatisfactory condition of public 
education in Tennessee. 

This assembly, like every intelligent assembly of 
Americans, was characterized by a Right and a Left, 
the Left being led by the Chattanooga and Hamilton 
County delegations. The impression to “a man up a 
tree” was that the Rightists, deep down in their hearts, 
were really Leftists, but that their conservative leanings 
were due to the dictates of policy. It was deemed by 
the conservatives not wise to ask the legislature for too 
much reform and advance in education for fear that 
the asking of too much would endanger the whole pro- 
gram, half a loaf being considered better than no bread 
at all. 

The debates were warm and earnest, unmarred by 
acrimony, and the outcome, in most instances, was un- 
certain until the votes were counted. 

The program of action adopted by the assembly ; the 
policies and principles expressed in the resolutions; the 
enhancement of the spirit of camaraderie and of the 
sense of professional solidarity ; the ideas and currents 
of thought given impetus by the discussions ; the broader 
outlook carried home by the delegates—all these con- 
stitute an impressive sum total of accomplishments of 


which we may be proud. There was among those pres- 
ent the sense that the occasion was one fraught with po- 
tentially great significance, accompanied by the convic- 
tion that the fruition of the ideals and hopes expressed 
in the actions of the assembly could be realized only by 
zealous and unselfish effort on the part of all friends of 
education to carry on with the activities outlined. 

The work of the assembly was largely based upon 
the tentative program submitted by the Administrative 
Council, and was, as the work of a real deliberative 
body should be, the result of adaptations, concessions, 
and compromises. The zeal, fine sportsmanship, and 
good sense shown by the progressives was matched by 
the conciliatory attitude and fair-mindedness exhibited 
by the conservatives. There was a vague feeling that 
the meeting was dominated to a more or less extent by 
school officials, to the possible partial exclusion of the 
influence of those in the ranks; but this did not prevent 
fine cooperation by all in getting the great work of the 
assembly done. 

All the members of the assembly seemed to be proudly 
anticipating the publicity campaign planned for the 
year, and there was no doubt in the minds of the mem- 
bers but that the entire profession will be eager to help 
promote the better education of the people of Tennes- 
see.—H. L. CALLAHAN, Delegate. from Monroe County, 

* 
An Adventure in Athletics 
(Continued from page 20) 
sc many crosscurrents. Custom, habit, and the desire 
to take the line of least resistance are ever present and 
tend to thwart the worthiest ambition to reach higher 
ground. 

But, in spite of all this the Little Tenn schools have 
felt a sense of obligation, an urge to build a little better. 
And along with this has come confidence in that which 
has been undertaken, and a feeling of comradeship 
among a dozen school men in this section who have 
obligated themselves one to the other to bring to pass 
the original purposes of the organization. Perchance 
it is not a misstatement of facts to say that much of 
this has already been realized. 

The administration of the Little Tenn has been 
based on understanding, and with this understanding 
has come confidence. No longer do principals quibble 
about referees or umpires or head linesmen. The local 
school selects these and the visiting principal feels 
assured that the best officials obtainable have been 
secured. Doubt and debate concerning eligibility of 
players no longer exist. Every courtesy within the 
power of the school is shown the visiting school and 
its team. Embassies of good will from the student body 
are sometimes sent to the opposing school a day or so 
before the game and often players of opposing teams, 
the victors and the losers, sit down to lunch together 
after the game, in good fellowship as comrades and 
as friends. 

As already indicated, the organization has grown 
out of a real need that was felt by a number of schools 
in the middle section of the state. The satisfying of 
this need has kept the conference a going concer 
through all these years. 
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The Hot Lunch Project in 
the W.P.A. 


ELIZABETH D. COPPEDGE 
Director, Division Women's and Professional 
Projects, W. P. A. 

Nashville 


One of the most interesting, most 
yaluable, and most far-reaching proj- 
ects now operating under the 
Women’s Division of the Tennessee 
Works Progress Administration is 
the “Hot Lunch Project.” This ac- 
tivity is sponsored by the county 
superintendents of education, and in- 
terested community groups material- 
ly assist in its operation. Where no 
such groups are found, the county 
project supervisor organizes and es- 
tablishes them, as they are vital to 
the proper promotion of this project. 
It is hoped that at the close of the 
federal participation in this activity 
an interested, working group, recog- 
nizing its responsibility for the wel- 
fare of its school, and of the children 
attending, will be well established 
and will carry forward the work at 
each school where this hot lunch 
project has been in operation. It is 
known that a better-nourished group 
of children will give evidence of 
physical improvement through better 
lessons and better deportment. 

A county supervisor, working 
closely with the sponsor, is respon- 
sible for the satisfactory operation of 
this project in from fifteen to thirty- 
two schools chosen by the superin- 
tendent from the total list of county 
schools because of their isolation and 
the economic need of the pupils. The 
supervisor is a practical person with 
nutritional home economics, or home 
demonstration training. In each one 
of the schools under her direction 
there is a local woman, usually taken 
from the relief rolls, who prepares a 
hot dish each day for all of the chil- 
dren in the school. This hot dish is 
not sold, nor does it take the place of 
the lunch brought from home by the 
child, if there were anything to 
bring; actually it furnishes the sole 
midday sustenance to many an other- 
wise empty little stomach. This dish 
is made from food furnished jointly 
by the children, by interested school 
patrons, and by the county school 
board. In some schools, food costs 
and other expenses are met by com- 








munity cooperation. Box suppers, 
school plays, and similar forms of 


entertainment, sponsored by the 
school, or the local school organiza- 


tions, are providing the small amount 
of cash necessary for bread, crack- 
ers, cooking utensils, and items not 
otherwise provided. 

The supervisor keeps a monthly 
report of the number of children 
served, weighs each child monthly, 
and notes changes in his physica! 
condition. In many counties, the 
supervisors are developing travel and 
circulating libraries. Perhaps these 
embryo libraries will develop into a 
state-wide movement sponsored by 
the Department of Education, and, 
with broader scope, will do the work 
of bookbinding projects now operat- 
ing in several counties for the recon- 
ditioning of schoolbooks. A new 
phase of this activity would rehabili- 
tate books, which were collected 
from privileged children who no 
longer needed them, and distribute 
them to needy children who are un- 
able to buy textbooks. In a number 
of counties, the Children 
Fund” is cooperating with these 
supervisors and furnishing additional 
food and clothing. In all counties, a 
community consciousness of social 
responsibility is being either devel- 
oped, or cultivated, and the children 
of these communities are receiving 
the benefits. 

Today, these Works Progress Ad- 
ministration hot lunch projects are 
operating in 890 one- and two-teach- 
er schools in seventy-two Tennessee 


“Save 











These projects are provid- 


counties. 
ing suitable and worth-while jobs for 


960 women, 890 “relief” women 
registered on relief rolls, the heads 
of their respective families, - and 
seventy-two nonrelief supervisors. 
If there is an average attendance of 
twenty-five pupils in each of these 
schools, approximately 22,000 chil- 
dren in Tennessee’s rural schools are 
receiving without cost one hot dish 
daily. Interesting to note here is 
the fact that in some counties school 
attendance has been increased as 
much as twenty-seven per cent as the 
result of this project. We anticipate 
the early operation of similar proj- 
ects in the remaining twenty-three 
counties, thus increasing all of the 
above figures by one-third. ce 
WPA, which is the president’s 
work program, really serves when 
the above-mentioned women are em- 
ployed in worth-while work where 
they can earn a living wage for them- 
selves and their families. But the 
results of this project have only be- 
gun as these 960 women receive their 
pay checks. At this point its social 
value starts, for when undernour- 
ished children are better fed, we are 
building toward a sturdier citizenry. 
When untrained women are taught 
to do a job, which, if well done, may 
become incorporated in the state edu- 
cational program, we are developing 
for them work from year to year. 
When communities are educated to 
accept their social responsibilities, 
each rural school will become the 
nucleus of a real social center. 
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Major Points in the State Department of Education 


Y SUBJECT for discussion 

is “The Major Points in 

the State Department of 
Education Program for 1936.” | 
shall take just a moment to say to 
you how stimulating it has been for 
me to be associated with the group 
of men and women in the Depart- 
ment of Education. I think you 
know, as I know, that we have a very 
splendid group of people in this de- 
partment—trained individuals, am- 
bitious and untiring in their efforts 
to do a good job educationally for 
the state. It is stimulating to work 
with them and to see the fine enthu- 
siasm, the sincerity of purpose, and 
the untiring endeavor each puts into 
his work. I shall also take this mo- 
ment to say that we have carried on 
in the past six or seven months un- 
der some degree of pressure due to 
the unfortunate illness of our assist- 
ant commissioner, Mr. J. A. Roberts. 
We have been endeavoring to carry 
on, and will continue to carry on as 
best as we can without his services. 

Under the limited budget on which 
we are operating at the present time, 
it is a great task to do the things we 
are trying to do. I want to make 
this announcement of our plan for 
the immediate future and ask your 
cooperation in it. We have decided, 
as a department, that it would be 
valuable to us if we could have al- 
most at the same time a picture of 
the educational condition in all the 
counties of the state. We would like 
to know just what your needs are. 
We should like to know what your 
plans are, and we should like to 
know how we may best serve you in 
meeting your needs. 

It is our plan sometime between 
the fifteenth of January and the 
fifteenth of February to visit every 
county superintendent in the state, 
spending not less than one day and 
not more than two days with him in 
his office and in his field. We are 
dividing up the state and are assign- 
ing members of the department to 
certain sections in order to get a 
quick picture of the educational situ- 
ation in the state. We shall write 


you who is coming to your county. 


Program for 1936 


WALTER D. COCKING 


Commissioner of Education in Tennessee 


[Epitor’s Notre.—We present here copy of 
an address delivered by Dr. W. D. Cocking at 
the Public School Officers Association meeting 
n Nashville, January 10, 1936. This statement 
takes the place of the page regularly used by 
the State Department of Education.] 
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We shall attempt to analyze, revise, 
and evaluate the educational condi- 
tions of the state, and as a result of 
this quick picture will turn back to 
all of you our analysis of the educa- 
tional situation at the moment. We 
are looking forward to this with a 
great deal of pleasure, although we 
realize that we have set up a tre- 
mendous undertaking to be accom- 
plished in a very short time. 

I wish to mention four or five 
major points in our program. First, 
there is going to be developed a plan 
for the improvement of the instruc- 
tion in the elementary and high 
schools of this state particularly, and 
to do this we are giving more than 
special emphasis to every phase of 
the program. In the first place we 
shall attempt to improve instruction 
through revision of the courses of 
study for the schools. With that in 
mind, I am very happy to say that 
we have brought into the State De- 
partment of Education Mr. Frank 
Bass, who is to give his entire time 
and attention to the study of a re- 
vision of the curriculum. Mr. Bass 
will be available from now on with 
no duty other than to aid in the im- 
provement of instruction through de- 
veloping courses of study for our 
schools. We shall take the oppor- 
tunity from time to time to make 
available to you the results of 
demonstrations and experiments in 
the various parts of the state, hoping 
that you will be interested to know 
what your fellow teachers are doing, 
and hoping that you will be stimu- 
lated in doing similar things in your 
county and city. 

Another step in our plan of im- 
proving instruction is the extension 
of supervision, especially in our ele- 
mentary schools. I tiink I am more 
happy to report this particular thing 
which I shall report than anything 
else I have reported. When schools 


opened last September we had in this 
state only eleven elementary super- 
visors, and those were in the larger 
counties. We now have actually on 
the job, or about to go on the job, 
approximately thirty elementary 
school supervisors. As you know, 
we have been able to find a small 
sum of money with which we are 
attempting to assist the counties in 
paying for the services of elementary 
school supervisors. I am pleased to 
report that every one who thus far 
has been employed is a college grad- 
uate, a person trained in the field of 
elementary education—and from the 
number of applications being re- 
ceived, it would appear that by the 
beginning of another school year we 
should have at least fifty supervisors 
in the counties of the state. I am 
sure that you will agree with me that 
this is one of the most important 
steps in the improvement of the edu- 
cational program. We also expect 
to be able to announce within the 
month the appointment of three re- 
gional supervisors — one in West 
Tennessee, one in Middle Tennessee, 
and one in East Tennessee—whose 
services will be available to all coun- 
ties of the state; and I believe this 
is another step in the right direction. 

The next step has to do with the 
development of a library program. 
Just as Mr. New and the ladies said 
this morning, libraries and library 
materials are essential to the work 
of any. school—and so we are spend- 
ing the few dollars we have, plus the 
service we can render, to give a 
broader and better library service to 
the state. We hope to be able to 
announce in the immediate future 
the appointment of an_ individual 
who will give his time to the promo- 
tion of library service in the counties 
of the state. We believe the services 
of such an individual can be secured. 
Not only will we build school 
libraries, but we will make available 
our library service to the rank and 
file of the citizens of the state. 

In the fourth place we will attempt 
to administer a public relations pro- 
gram. There has been some little 
effort made to acquaint the people of 
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the state with the conditions and the 
needs of the schools; and we believe 
that the time has now come when we 
will need to intensify that program 
of information to the people. With 
this in mind, we shall begin, through 
all of the radio stations which will 
cooperate, a series of radio programs 
devoted exclusively to education. 
We will attempt to provide material 
to organizations and groups of peo- 

le who are interested in education, 
and, through educational publica- 
tions, we are going to attempt an in- 
tensive program of acquainting the 
public with the conditions of the 
schools—and that is one of the major 
points. 

In connection with the emphasis 
that we are placing’ on the school 
plants and their needs, I call your at- 
tention to the beautification contest. 
Two hundred schools have already 
entered this contest. The sole ob- 
jective of this program is to empha- 
size the necessity of giving particular 
attention to our school buildings and 
to the grounds, with a view of mak- 
ing them just as livable and attrac- 
tive as possible. I would call par- 
ticular attention to the work that is 
going on and may go on under the 
auspices of the WPA. Our blanket 
program did go through and was ap- 
proved in Washington—and almost 
daily now we are adding to the list 
counties which have actually a re- 
habilitation program in operation. 
An appropriation of over five mil- 
lion dollars was approved in Wash- 
ington for that purpose. And that, 
together with what we hope to get 
from the PWA before the year is 
over, will be expended in the re- 
habilitation of school plants and in 
the building of new plants. 

The last point I would emphasize 
is that, poor as we are in money, it 
behooves all of us to plan our pro- 
gram more carefully, to administer 
more efficiently the spending of the 
few dollars we have, to make better 
budgets, to make a more careful 
analysis of every dollar spent, to 
make a more careful analysis of the 
demands for money in order that we 
may be able to tell our story to the 
people of the state and that we may 
be able to demonstrate that we have 
returned the largest possible value in 
terms of services rendered. 


Then I would call attention to the 
last major step in our program—the 
work done through our surveys and 
field studies. You might be inter- 
ested to know that we have complet- 
ed two county surveys, have three 
others in process, and have demands 
for four or five others. In fact, the 
demand for surveys has been so 
great that we have been unable to 
make all of them. We trust that we 
can give you more efficient service 
than we have been able to give you 
in the past. 

May I conclude by saying, then, 
that as we plan and re-plan our pro- 
gram from time to time in the State 
Department of Education we can say 
that this department has but one aim 
—to be of service to all of you in 
your efforts to secure better schools 
and to promote better school oppor- 
tunities. 

e 


Washington and Lincoln 


February has come again. Many 
schools, in keeping with their cus- 
tom, will observe in a fitting manner 
the birthdays of Abraham Lincoln 
and George Washington on the 
twelfth and twenty-second of the 
month, respectively. It is appro- 
priate for the minds of school chil- 
dren to be focused upon the ex- 
pressed notions of these two great 
men touching education. These men 
helped set up and defend our form 
of government. It is ours to pre- 
serve it. They believed in universal 
public education. It is the responsi- 
bility of every generation to provide 
it. 





GEORGE WASHINGTON 
1732-1799 


“Knowledge is in every country 
the surest basis of public happiness. 
In one in which the measures of 
government receive their impressions 








so immediately from the sense of the 
community as in ours, it is propor- 
tionably essential. To the security 
of a free constitution it contributes 
in various ways: By convincing 
those who are intrusted with the 
public administration that every val- 
uable end of government is best 
answered by the enlightened confi- 
dence of the people, and by teaching 
the people themselves to know and 
value their own rights; to discern 
and provide against invasions of 
them ; to distinguish between oppres- 
sion and the necessary exercise 
of lawful authority, between burdens 
proceeding from a disregard to their 
convenience and those resulting from 
the inevitable exigencies of Society ; 
to discriminate the spirit of liberty 
from that of licentiousness, cherish- 
ing the first, avoiding the last, and 
uniting a speedy but temperate vigil- 
ance against encroachments with an 
inviolable respect to law.” 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
1809-1863 


“Free labor argues that as the 
Author of man makes every indi- 
vidual with one head and one pair of 
hands, it was probably intended that 
heads and hands should cooperate as 
friends, and that that particular head 
should direct and control that pair 
of hands. As each man has one 
mouth to be fed, and one pair of 
hands to furnish food, it was prob- 
ably intended that that particular 
pair of hands should feed that par- 
ticular mouth—that each head is the 
natural guardian, director, and pro- 
tector of the hands and mouth in- 
separably connected with it ; and that 
being so, every head should be culti- 
vated and improved by whatever will 
add to its capacity for performing its 
charge. In one word, free labor in- 
sists on universal education.” 
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In the Land of Manana 


UST EIGHT short ago a 
railroad line in Mexico was com- 
pleted to Guadalajara, where it 

connected with the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico and provided, for 
the first time, through railroad serv- 
ice to Mexico City via the west coast 
of that country. The completion of 
this line opened to travelers a new 
country teeming with interest. On 
the west coast of Mexico are found 
some of the most inspiring mountain 
scenery on the continent, magnificent 
vistas of ocean and bay waters, the 
alluring charm of the sun-drenched 
tropics, quaint old Spanish towns, 
and bizarre Indian settlements. 

So recently has this section of 
Mexico been opened up that it still 
retains its sequestered and unspoiled 
The natives have not yet be- 


years 


charm. 
come commercially tourist-conscious, 
and the traveler is received as a wel- 
come visitor, rather than as a 
foreigner to be exploited. 

Of course, everybody 
Mexico wants to see Mexico City. 
But that should not be the principal 
objective of the visit. While the 
capital is a most interesting place 
and well worth an extended visit, 
it is in the smaller towns that the 
real life of any land is lived, and in 
which the national characteristics are 
the more clearly evident. The real 
Mexico—the country of unhurried 
days and languorous nights, of 
quaint customs and interesting sights 
—is found in the smaller cities and 
pastoral villages on the west coast. 

One should see Hermosillo, whose 
name means “little beauty,” which 
is the center of a semitropical fruit- 
growing district. Guaymas on beau- 
tiful Guaymas Bay, with its fine 
palms, flowers, and Spanish-Moor- 
ish houses, should be visited, and one 
should go fishing in the bay or sail- 
ing on its placid waters. 

Mazatlan, a seaport city, is one of 
the most charming spots in all 
Mexico, with an atmosphere utterly 
beguiling and distinctive. Its twisty, 
crooked streets, its magnificent short 
drive, its churches, plazas, and 
foreign-looking homes make it a 
place of never-ending delight. 

Tepic, most medieval, primitive, 
and picturesque of the west coast 


visiting 


SENORITA JUDITH MARTINEZ 








"Mexican Pottery Vendor" 


(Courtesy of Southern Pacific Railroad) 
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cities, will appeal to the tourist tre- 
mendously. Seeing it for the first 
time, one has the feeling of being 
transported to some feudal setting in 
old Spain. Many of its streets and 
balconied houses, as well as many of 
the customs of the people, are those 
of a century ago. 

Guadalajara, the second most im- 
portant city of Mexico, is a center 
of culture, beauty, and industry. The 
famous Mexican bubble glassware 
is made in Guadalajara, and a visit 
to the factory is most interesting. 
The glass is handmade, and eight 
years are required for a blower to 
learn his trade. There are fifty-two 
churches in Guadalajara, all equipped 
with bells, so that there is hardly an 
hour during the day that one can- 
not hear from some part of the city 
a soft and mellow tintinnabulation. 

There are many little villages and 
towns along the route which are 
filled with interest and appeal, which 
lack of space makes it. impossible to 
mention. 

Life moves slowly and placidly in 
Mexico. The country has not yet 
become keyed to the restless, rush- 
ing, nervous pace that we all know 
too well. And in this fact lies much 
of Mexico’s peculiar charm. One 
cannot expect to rush around the 
country, guidebook in hand, jumping 
from point to point on a fixed 





schedule; because there is always 
siesta for an hour or two after lunch, 
and there are frequent fiestas later, 
So, if one really wants to know and 
understand Mexico, he must ap- 
proach it on its own terms. And 
those terms are, “Take your time, 
There is always mafiana.”’ 
prising how quickly, in such sur- 
roundings, jangled nerves relax and 
a feeling of contentment and peace 
replaces the mad urge to be doing 
something all the time. The business 
of living becomes restful, pleasant, 


It is sur- 


and satisfying. 

Contrary to the impression one 
gains from visiting the border towns, 
there is little night life in Mexico, 
Night clubs, dance halls, noisy res- 
taurants, and the like are unknown 
in the cities and villages that com- 
prise the real Mexico, though there 
are night clubs in Mexico City. 
There is no more friendly or social 
people to be found anywhere, but 
the social life of Mexico goes on be- 
hind closed doors, and in the homes 
of the people. There is little enter- 
taining in public places. A pleasure- 
loving person, the Mexican indulges 
his social propensities in the fiesta. 
He has seventy-nine legal holidays 
during the year, in addition to the 
Sundays, and each one of them is the 
occasion for a public celebration of 
some kind. 

Market day in any town is more 
or less of a social occasion for the 
poor. Here, the hinterland, 
come farmers, artisans, hunters, and 
fishermen to spread their wares in 
the open market place, to visit, gos- 
sip, and exchange news. These 
market days are fascinating to the 
tourist, for here it is he gets in touch 
with the spirit of the country. In 
some towns but one kind of met- 
chandise is sold on a street. On 
one street may be displayed hats, on 
another shoes, on a third pottery, on 
the fourth baskets, and so on. 

In all Mexican cities and towns 
one encounters the public scribe, and 
on market or fiesta days many of 
them. The one modern touch evi 
dent here is the typewriter which 
has replaced the pen. Here, for 4 
few pennies the illiterate may have 
their epistolary needs cared for. 
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Probably the easiest way to meet 
and get acquainted with the real 
Mexico is to travel by railroad. 
Trains are still a novelty there, and 
the depot provides a social center. 
So, when the distant whistle of an 
incoming train is heard, all work is 
suspended, all other occupations are 
forgotten, and the populace flocks to 
the depot. As if by magic, a minia- 
ture market comes into being. Tables 
are set up for food, other merchan- 
dise is displayed on the ground, and 
when the train pulls in a small fiesta 
ensues. Peddlers offer their wares 
to the passengers, sometimes musi- 
cians appear and play, and a general 
spirit of festival prevails. 

Music is as inherent to the Mexi- 
can as breathing, and it forms a very 
real part of his life. He may be 
hungry, he may sadly lack clothing, 
but he always has a guitar. A de- 
velopment of this musical instinct 
which the tourist finds most pleasing 
is found in the mariachi. A mariachi 
isa serenader. They usually play in 
groups, very well, the sweet and 
plaintive folk tunes of the country. 
In the evenings they stroll around 
the town, serenading their friends, 
the tourists, even their foes—any- 
body at all, just so they can be play- 
ing. It is a delightful experience in 
this languorous, tropical land, as one 
is dropping off to sleep in his hotel 
room, to be wafted into the land of 
dreams by soft, dulcet strains of 
music beneath his window. 

The west coast of Mexico is still 
unspoiled by commercialism and the 
modern urge for efficiency and speed. 
For the most part, it is today still 
ingenuous, friendly, and unchanged. 
The visitor is impressed with the 
feeling of being set back hundreds 
of years into a paradise of peace and 
beauty, indifferent to the outside 
world that bustles busily by. The 
west coast is the part of the country 
to visit if one wishes to see and get 





acquainted with the real soul of 
Mexico. 
& 
Maids in the Making 
H. J. BETTS 
Supervisor 


Knoxville Adult Education Department 


During the winter and spring of 
1934 an experiment was carried out 








Mariachis play beneath your window 


Ir you were standing in front of an 
American hotel and a band of musicians 
came up and serenaded you, you’d prob- 
ably feel a little foolish. But when the 
mariachis play for you in Mazatlan it all 
seems perfectly right and proper —in 
tune with the pink and blue buildings, 
the friendly, good-natured people, the 
tall cocoanut palms and the funny, two- 
wheeled arafas that jog along the cob- 
bled streets. 


The West Coast Route 
There are many different ways to Mexico 
City, but none more interesting than the 
West Coast Route, via Mazatlan, Guada- 
lajara (the second largest city in Mexico 
and a maryelous place to buy pottery and 
glass), Guaymas (where our modern re- 


sort Hotel Playa de Cortés opens soon), 
Tepic (a perfectly preserved Spanish 
colonial village), the wild mountainous 
Barrancas, and dozens of unspoiled little 
towns whose only connection with the 
outside world is our train El Costeno. 

You can see twice as much of Mexico 
by going to Mexico City on one route and 
returning on a different one, using our 
West Coast Route either way. Very low 
roundtrip fares permit this. Through air- 
conditioned Pullmans. 


Write Mr. Bartlett 
For information about the West Coast of 
Mexico, write Mr. O. P. Bartlett, Dept. 
SM-2B, 310 South Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago. For a beautiful de luxe booklet 
with map in full colors, enclose 25c. 


Southern Pacific 


in training and placing young Negro 
women with good general education 
as general maids, nursemaids, 
kitchenmaids, and cooks. This ex- 
periment was carried on cooperative- 
ly between the City Adult Educa- 
tion Program, the Tennessee Emer- 
gency Adult Education Program, 
the county relief authorities, and the 
local Negro branch of the Young 
Women’s’ Christian Association. 
The State Emergency Adult Educa- 
tion Department along with the City 
Adult Education Department fur- 
nished the necessary instructors. 





aided in selecting those to take the 
training by checking their work re- 
lief rolls and recommended a select 
group to take the training. The em- 
ployment bureau of the Y. W..C. A. 
assisted in placing those who had 
been trained and also helped in the 
selection of those who would profit 
by the training program. 

The experiment proved very much 
worth while as over ninety per cent 
of those trained were placed in em- 
ployment during this training period 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The Elementary Teacher Talks 


Part Il 
Introducing Reading Lessons 
A. To the First and Second Grades: 

The reading period should be a 
happy, wholesome time of the day. 
Lively interest or a real desire on 
the part of the children to read 
comes from experience. How may 
we as teachers of young children 
stimulate a genuine desire to read? 
Certainly, it is not such a simple 
matter as, ““Who would like to read 
today?” It is the very important 
process where the teacher provides a 
background of enriching experiences 
in the child’s own world of living 
and thinking. This, in turn, will 
bring about more meaningful inter- 
pretations of experiences that are to 
come. 

The ways in which a skillful 
teacher may broaden the children’s 
experiences and help them to live 
more fully, so that they will develop 
a readiness for reading, are many, 
and will of necessity have to be 
varied to fit the needs of the par- 
ticular group of children. 

When the children have come to 
the period, when they are eager and 
ready to read, it is our business as 
teachers to keep that interest and 
desire alive. A great deal depends 
on how the teacher handles the 
reading lesson. The introduction or 
presentation is a very important part 
of it. 

One very vital thing for a teacher 
to remember is never to thrust ma- 
terial on a group of children that 
she knows will be so difficult that 
they will get no real joy or fun from 
reading. 

The introduction to a reading les- 


son should be short and should not 
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[The Tennessee branch of the A. C. E. is 
endeavoring to utilize the columns of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER in the hope of realizing a 
twofold purpose. First, this group hopes to 
encourage its members to attack their problems 
in a very specific and intelligent manner; and, 
in the second place, to encourage them to pass 
on to their fellows a record of their efforts 
and successes. They are presenting in this issue 
their notions regarding the topic, Introducing 
Reading Lessons. This is the second installment 
of a series of articles dealing with the teaching 
of reading.—EprrTor.] 


Sa panei 
give away the point or interesting 
part of the story. A hint as to the 
action of the story, possibly the char- 
acters and setting of the story, might 
be given. We know how important 
it is to give the children all types of 
reading material and to keep the ma- 
terial varied. Just as important is 
it to keep our ways of presenting the 
material varied and different. 

There are many kinds of intro- 
ductions to a reading lesson that are 
desirable. The use of pictures is a 
very effective one in the first and 
second grades, A skillful teacher in- 
troduces her first grade children to 
the bulletin board when they first 
enter school. They become inter- 
ested in the pictures and the reading 
material related to them. In the 
second grade the interest grows, the 
children ask more questions about 
the pictures, and the teacher finds 
for them, or helps them to find, other 
closely related reading material, in 
which they have become so inter- 
ested. 

If the story is a continued one, no 
introduction is needed every day be- 
cause the children’s interest will al- 
ready have been aroused. We do 
not want to burden the children with 
too much information before they 
have read the material. Let us leave 
something for them to interpret and 
enjoy in their own realm of child- 
hood. 

A need for definite information in 
a certain activity may furnish a very 
good introduction to a lesson. Real 
objects brought in by the children, 
the teacher, or other interested mem- 
bers of the community may be the 
source of much valuable reading 
material. 

What we are concerned with as 
teachers of young children is not 
how many new words they have 
mastered each day or how fast they 
can finish material set before them. 


——e fi 





Our chief concern is, Are we maki 

the reading period a delightful time 
when we share with the children 
the joy and delight they have in this 
new adventure of learning to read? 
—KATHERINE DOUGHERTY, Jere 
Baxter School, Davidson County, 


B. To the Third and Fourth Grades: 

Introductory teaching refers to the 
activity of acquainting the pupil with 
the material to be learned. Before 
reading to locate information, or- 
ganizing material read, and the like, 
there must be an introduction to in- 
crease the child’s interest and make 
him better able to interpret this ma- 
terial. 

Any teacher knows that the ability 
to read varies in every group. Wide 
variations exist in terms of such im- 
portant items as interest, ability to 
analyze words, and ability to com- 
prehend simple passages. Such 
variations require on the part of the 
teacher in these grades a knowledge 
of their children so that they may 
adapt their material to meet the 
needs of their group. 

Much time and effort are wasted 
in reading classes because of poorly 
selected material. May I dare say 
we have teachers that continue to 
read the next story in the text re 
gardless of the content. This un 
fortunate condition is partially the 
result of narrow views of the pur- 
poses of reading and the lack of 
variety of types of reading content. 
Before preparing to introduce a 
story the teachers might ask them- 
selves three questions. First, would 
this material be of interest to my 
class? Second, does the group have 
the ability to analyze most of the 
words in the story? Third, can the 
children comprehend the meaning of 
this passage? 

The careful selection of suitable 
reading materials is the best means 
of developing an interest in and taste 
for good reading. Books should be 
used that contain literary material 
and selections relating to the world 
of nature and human experiences. 
Some magazines and newspapets 
furnish good material for reading. 

One of the most effective means of 
helping a child to become interested 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The Teachers’ Bookshelf 


Basic Student Activities, by Joseph 
Roemer, Charles F. Allen, and 
Dorothy Atwood Yarnell. Silver, 
Burdett and Co. 1935. pp. xiv 
and 367. 

Searching and impartial evalua- 
tions of the principle of “activity” 
in recent years are producing a 
steadily increasing body of tested 
principles and curricular materials. 
The student activity movement is 
rapidly being established as a fun- 
damental in the modern school pro- 
gram and on a basis that reaches all 
students. Messrs. Roemer and 
Allen have been established authori- 
ties in this field for more than a de- 
cade and in cooperation with Miss 
Yarnell offer in this new volume a 
large and thoroughly up-to-date as- 
semblage of new materials. 

Their chief concern is with home 
room, club, and assembly programs, 
all of which they maintain are essen- 
tial to a successful activity curric- 
ulum but lack the appeals which 
carry along athletics, school papers, 
and honor societies. Student activi- 
ties, though as old as Greek educa- 
tion, in this country have been forced 
to blast out their own place in the 
curriculum. First “ignored,” then 
“condemned” by older pedagogy, 
they now are sturdy adolescents sub- 
ject to “recognition and control.” 
Student activities today take their 
place as an integral part of the pro- 
gram on “school” time, guided by 
teachers or in some cases special 
directors committed in philosophy 
and training to their task, are sound- 
ly financed with centralized account- 
ing, and have crashed the sacred 
records for “credit” recognition. 

These basic considerations the 
authors boil down into some twenty 
pages. The bulk of their thesis 
bears directly on the problems of or- 
ganizing, administering, and super- 
vising home rooms, clubs, and as- 
semblies. Any activity that has a 
legitimate place in a school finds its 
niche somewhere in their philosophy. 
Activities find points of contact with 
the whole school program, particu- 
larly English, social science, science, 
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health, art, music, dramatics, and 
foreign languages. General admin- 
istration, guidance, conduct, method, 
and student-teacher relationships are 
involved. Fully half or more of al- 
most three hundred and fifty pages 
contain detailed programs and state- 
ments of materials which reflect ma- 
ture classroom experience, careful 
evaluation, and common sense psy- 
chology; nor are the difficulties of 
overworked faculties, unsympathetic 
teachers, insufficient training, and 
inadequate equipment overlooked. 
Serviceable criteria are laid down by 
which to evaluate activity organiza- 
tions and programs. 

This volume is a practical and 
clearly written syllabus for second- 
ary school principals and teachers. 
It is recommended as good medicine 
for the skimpy, chaotic, and sports- 
dominated programs which are all 
too prevalent in Tennessee high 
school activity programs today. The 
volume should contribute much to 
the realization of true educational 
democracy in our secondary schools. 


—P. L. P. 


Problems in Educational Sociology, 
by Charles Anspach and W. H. 
Congdon. American Book Co. 
1935. ‘pp. xviii and 314. 

The authors present in this volume 

a series of eighty-nine problems of a 

social nature pertaining to public 

education and related functions. 

Each problem is stated in the form 

of a question. Concrete case situa- 

tions are described, but no attempt 
is made to discuss the problems pro 
or con. A number of pertinent dis- 
cussion questions follow, and in con- 
nection with these the reader is re- 
ferred to a selected list of references 
from periodical and book literature. 

The problems are vital and timely, 
cut across most specialized fields in 
education such as psychology, ad- 
ministration, method, principles, 
measurements, etc., and deal with 
such topics as education for new 


needs, rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped, illiteracy, adult education, 
the home, the church, recreations, 
the newspaper, college -attendance, 
racial and group relations, and teach- 
er participation in community af- 
fairs to mention only a few. 

This volume should be of value 
not only in teacher training centers 
but particularly for groups of teach- 
ers in service who wish to meet occa- 
sionally to study problems relating 
to their profession. It will serve 
well as a manual to stimulate and 
guide thinking and _ discussion.— 
Pk. P. 


A Charter for the Social Studies—A 
Report of the Commission of the 
<imerican Historical Association 
on the Social Studies—V ol. I—by 
Charles A. Beard. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1932. 120 pp. $1.25. 


This work, drafted by Charles A. 
Beard, presents the requirements of 
scholarship, the nature of social dis- 
cipline, requirements set by the social 
realities of our times, the climate of 
American ideas, the framework for 
law and established programs, the 
requirements of the teaching and 
learning process, the supreme pur- 
poses of civic instruction—the crea- 
tion of rich and many-sided person- 
alities. Through such a course, the 
function of the social sciences is de- 
scribed. History has set the outlines 
of the American ideal. Education 
must see that the plan is developed. 
“All legislation, all community action, 
all individual effort are founded on 
the assumption that evils can be cor- 
rected, problems solved, the ills of 
life minimized, and its blessings mul- 
tiplied by rational methods, intelli- 
gently applied.” Obviously, it is 
upon the shoulders of teachers of 
social science that the burden of 
applying the social intelligence rests. 
This solid little volume will be of 
value to all thoughtful citizens, those 
who administer the affairs of society 
as well as those who teach. Such a 
book invites frequent re-reading, 


and lends itself to quotation on many 
an issue.—F. C. F, 
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Maids in the Making 
(Continued from page 27) 
or soon after it was finished. Em- 
ployers were well pleased with the 
results, and in several instances in- 
creased wages were paid because of 
the training. 

Another such program is being or- 
ganized again to begin by February 
15. The new program will be similar 
to the one carried on last year, with 
additions and emphasis placed on 
different phases, depending upon the 
demands for certain types of em- 
ployment. 

A staff of two full-time teachers, 
a councilor, two part-time teachers 
(special subjects), and a registered 
nurse will carry out the training pro- 
gram. One of the full-time teachers 
will teach foods and clothing work. 
The other will be trained in nursery 
school work and will teach child 
psychology, child games, stories, and 
paper cutting. The councilor will 
teach English, employer-employee 
relations, and guidance. She will also 
analyze each applicant’s background 
of education and experience, and 
assist in placing each trainee in em- 
ployment best suited to the individu- 
al. The special teachers will handle 
recreational and leisure time activi- 
ties as needed from time to time dur- 
ing the training period. A trained 
nurse will handle all subjects relative 
to home nursing, personal hygiene, 
and infant care. 

DETAILED PROGRAM FOR TRAINING 
HOUSEHOLD SERVANTS 

The following units of instruction 
will be included in the training pro- 
gram: 

General Maid 
UNIT I 
Personal appearance and cleanliness 

and its relation to the job of a 

maid. 

1. Qualifications of a good maid. 

2. Maid’s clothing. 

a. Types. 
b. Amount. 
c. Care. 

3. Bathing. 

4. Nails. 

. Teeth. 

6. Powder, rouge, lipstick, eyebrow 
pencil, and their place in any 
girl’s life. 

UNIT II 


Etiquette. 
1. Of the telephone. 


a. Manner. 

b. Calling employer. 

c. Taking messages. 

d. Personal usages. 

2. Of answering door. 

a. Personal appearance. 

b. Announcing callers. 

c. Use of cards. 
Practice: Giving dialogues on 
the telephone or at the door 
under given conditions. 


3. Personal. 
a. How to make introductions. 
b. Table manners. 
c.In public places such as 
movies, cafeterias, etc. 
UNIT III 
Cleaning routine. 
1. Care of— 
a. Floors and woodwork. 
b. Walls. 


c. Windows. 

d. Furniture of all kinds. 
(1) Cleaning— 

(a) Mirrors. 

(b) Piano keys. 

(c) Radiators. 
2. Bedmaking—practice. 
3. In kitchen. 

a. Dishwashing. 

Discussion and method and 
practice under meal prepara- 
tion unit. 

b. Cleaning of metals, such as 
aluminum, brass, copper, pew- 
ter, nickel, porcelain, and 
silver. 

4. Kitchen articles for special care. 

a. Sink. 

b. Garbage pails. 

c. Gas, electric, and coal stoves. 

d. Refrigerators. 

e. Electric appliances. 

UNIT IV 
Laundering. 
1. Stain removals. 

Practice: Iron rust, ink, grease, 

fruit, coffee, and milk stains. 

2. Family ironing. 
Methods and folding practice. 


Child Care 
UNIT I 
1. Bathing an infant. 
a. Arrangement of tray. 
b. Temperature of room and 
water. 
c. Care of eyes, ears, nose, and 
mouth. 
2. Dressing the baby. 
a. Square diaper. 
b. Shirt. 


c. Stockings. 

d. Exposure. 

. Feeding. 

a. Sterilization of bottle. 
b. Preparation of food. 

c. Diet according to age. 

d. Proper feeding time. 

4. Care of baby’s clothing. 
a. Woolens. 


o*) 


b. Dresses. 
(1) Silk. 
(2) Cotton. 
c. Diapers. 
d. Sweaters. 
UNIT II 
Older children. 
1. Diet and preparation of day’s 
simple meals. 
2. Care of foods. 
3. Daily naps. 
UNIT III 
Simple child psychology. 
UNIT IV 
Recreation for children of preschool 


age. 


UNIT V 
Practical nursing. 
1. Taking temperatures. 
2. How to give enemas. 
3. Detecting simple diseases pe- 
culiar to children. 
UNIT VI 
Course in home hygiene or regular 
Red Cross course. 
Kitchenmatds 
UNIT I 
1. Meal planning. 
a. Marketing. 
b. Budgeting. 
c. Meal preparation. 
Table services—practice. 
Table settings—practice. 
Table decorations—practice. 
. Preparation of dishes unknown 
by each individual. 


ew 


Nursemaids 
Besides child care: 
1. Correct English. 
2. Games suitable for children of 
preschool age. 
3. Games suitable for children of 
ages seven to nine. 
. Songs. 
. Handicraft. 
. Applied art. 


nw 


The Elementary Teacher Talks 
(Continued from page 28) 
in the material to be read is to place 
reading stimuli in his environment. 
This may be done through picture 
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books, greetings, directions and 
questions, library table, pictures with 
simple stories attached, _ bulletin 


boards, picture puzzles, blackboard 
stories, reading to children, drama- 
tization, moving pictures, excursions, 
and real objects brought into the 
classroom. Regardless of how care- 
fully material is selected as to the 
interest and needs of the group, a 
linking up of the new thoughts of 
the new material with the child’s 
past experiences is necessary to in- 
crease interest in reading. 

A knowledge of the vocabulary of 
the class is most necessary to fur- 
ther assist the teacher in introducing 
reading materials. The child must 
not only have the ability to recall the 
meaning of words already learned, 
but he must have the ability to at- 
tack new words. If the selection 
contains a few words which the 
teacher feels sure are foreign to the 
group, these words should be put on 
the board and explained before the 
class is allowed to read. This does 
not mean a drill before the child 
reads silently. All drills should fol- 
low the first silent reading of the 
passage and include the words that 
the children ask the teacher during 
the silent reading period. By mak- 
ing use of the pronouncing vocabu- 
lary found in the back of the readers 
in the third and fourth grades and 
by using the dictionary, the children 
will soon learn to master these words 
unassisted. 

Not only is it mecessary to be in- 
terested and to have an accurate 
word mastery but the ability to 
grasp the subject matter is likewise 
invaluable. There will be pupils who 
are reasonably capable of mastering 
single words but to whom any large 
unit seems vague. And yet, swift 
associations are essential if there is 
to be an accurate response. The 
ability of the group to comprehend 
facts should determine the length of 
the passage to be read and the num- 
ber of questions to be asked the 
group the first time the story is read. 
The class should be given a small 
amount of reading material, some- 
times just a paragraph with one 
Motive question. With the increase 
in the ability of the class to compre- 
hend, questions that require the read- 
ing of longer passages should be 
asked. In other words, assignments 


in reading should be progressively 
more significant and in keeping with 
the increase in the ability of the class 
and the individual members thereof 
to handle more difficult material. 

A proper consideration on the 
part of the teacher of the life of the 
child outside the school is a valuable 
aid in the discovery of her pupil’s 
interests and aptitudes. Knowledge 
gained from such consideration helps 
solve many reading problems.— 
Mary SNEED Jones, Primary Teach- 
er, Davidson County. 


New Books Received 


Laboratory Manuals for My Own 
Science Problems, Science in Our 
Social Life, and Science in Our 
World of Progress ($0.44, $0.48, 
and $0.60). American Book Co. 
(See September issue for listing 
of texts.) 

Holiday Hill, Holiday Meadow, and 
Holiday Pond, by Edith M. Patch. 
Macmillan Co. 1935. Three de- 
lightfully written nature readers 
for the intermediate grades. Ex- 
cellent library material. 

Beginning German, by Otto Schin- 
nerer. The Macmillan Co. 1935. 
A text based on 500 of the most 

common German words and designed 

to make the introductory course as 
simple as possible. 

English for Today, by Ettie Lee. 
Macmillan Co. 1935. 

“A ‘nonconsumable workbook of 
unified spoken drills” for the purpose 
of training the ear to correct forms 
of English. 

The World We Live in and How It 
Came to Be and These United 
States and How They Came to Be, 
by Gertrude Hartman. Macmillan 
Co. 1935. 

Here are two of the best books 
from mechanical, literary, and artis- 
tic points of view that have appeared 
in recent years for upper elementary 
and junior high school lovers of his- 
tory. They are delightfully and in- 
terestingly written and beautifully 
illustrated wherever possible by illus- 
trations from contemporary sources. 
Here is the romance of human prog- 
ress presented with a fine balance 
of vivid imagery and historical ac- 


curacy. 








Basic Student Activities, by Joseph 


Roemer, Charles F. Allen, and 
Dorothy Yarnell. Silver, Burdett 
and Co. 1935. 


A professional volume for teachers 
and administrators relative to the or- 
ganization, administration, and super- 
vision of homerooms, clubs, and as- 
semblies. It contains a wealth of 
practical suggestions for activities. 


In Number Land and Numbers at 
Work, by Mae Knight Clark and 
Laura Cushman. The Macmillan 
Co. 1935. 

Two workbooks for first and sec- 
ond grade and representing an activ- 
ity approach through handwork, 
reading, and simple drills. 


The New Deal, by Gertrude and 
John Southworth. Iroquois Pub- 
lishing Co. 1935. 

This is a ninety-one page topical 
resume of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion and is written to familiarize stu- 
dents in social science with the nu- * 
merous features of the structure of 
our present-day government. A 
timely publication on contemporary 
national affairs. 


Fun, by Julia Letheld 
Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1935. $0.60. 154 pp. 

An interesting little book of the 
Child Development Series of Read- 
ers, done in four colors. This book 
is built around activities which 

naturally interest children. 
Everyday Friends, by Julia Letheld 

Hahn. Houghton Mifflin Com- 

pany. 1935. $0.64. 168 pp. 

This is another book of the Child 
Development Series of Readers. It 
is beautifully illustrated in four 
colors. Travel, pets, school life, 
animal life, toys, and gardens furnish 
the material on which the reading 
hinges. 


Neighbors Near and Far, by Wahlect 
and Hahn. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1935. $0.80. 312 pp. 
A Third Reader. 

This reader, like the other of the 
series, is done in four colors and is 
richly illustrated. It is built around 
such major topics as Book Friends, 
Our Own Newspaper, Where the 
Tall Corn Grows, and In Far-Off 
China. This book will capture the 
interest of children. 


Everyday 
Hahn. 
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Arts Convention to Be Held in Nashville 


EACHERS of the 
arts — Fine Arts, 
Industrial Arts, 


Vocational and House- 
hold Arts—will meet in 
Nashville in joint con- 
vention on Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, April 1 to 4, 








“THE ATHENS OF THE SOUTH” INVITES YOU 


Secretary - Treasurer 
(sustaining)—May 
Kluttz, Teacher of Art 
Education, Hoke Smith 
School, Atlanta, Georgia, 

This will be the larg- 
est gathering of its kind 
ever held in the United 
States and the outstand- 
ing opportunity of this 
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will be unique in that it 
brings together for the 
first time Southern 
teachers in these allied 
fields. Of equal interest 
and importance is the fact that it will be a joint conven- 
tion of the small, young, but highly enthusiastic South- 
eastern Arts Association and the older, larger, more 
experienced Western Arts Association. 

George Sheldon Dutch, Professor of Fine Arts, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, is largely re- 
sponsible for the conception and accomplishment of this 
unusual idea. He has served, in the past, as president 
of both groups—an outstanding honor—and is acting 
this year as general chairman of the joint convention. 

L. L. Gore, Professor of Industrial Arts at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, has been very instru- 
mental also in bringing the two groups together in order 
to organize the departments of Industrial Arts and 
Household Arts in the Southeastern Arts Association. 

Western Arts Association, which was organized in 
1894, has met in various north-central and midwestern 
cities during its forty-odd years of activity. Only once 
before—in Memphis in 1925—has it chosen a Southern 
city. The territory covered by this organization, to- 
gether with Southeastern Arts Association, is largely 
the entire United States, with the exception of the 
Pacific, Middle Atlantic, and New England States. The 
officers of Western Arts for 1936 are: 

President—Frank C. Moore, Director of Industrial 
Arts, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vice-President—Jane Betsey Welling, Professor of 
Art Education, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 

Secretary-Treasurer (sustaining)—Harry E. Wood, 
Director of Industrial Arts, Public Schools, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Southeastern Arts Association is five years old. It 
was organized in 1931 under the leadership of Mr. E. E. 
Lowry, who at that time was Supervisor of Art in the 
Public Schools of Winston-Salem, North Carolina. This 
association has met in Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
Athens, Georgia, and Charleston, South Carolina. The 
officers of this organization for 1936 are: 

President—Wanda L. Wheeler, Director of Art Edu- 
cation, Public Schools, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Vice-President—Katherine Comfort, Teacher of Art 
Education, Girls High School, Atlanta, Georgia. 





NASHVILLE 
———— Ellesse 


meet the nation’s fore- 
most authorities in the 
fields of the arts. 

The program offered 
by this joint convention will be of interest and value to 
all teachers—not only to those in the fields of the arts, 
but also to those engaged in other lines of educational 
activity. 
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IMPORTANT MEETING 

The ninth annual convention of the Southern Section 
of the American Physical Education Association will be 
held in Knoxville, March 11-15, 1936. 

This four-day gathering will bring together not only 
Southern but national leaders in the field of physical 
education, health education, recreation, and administra- 
tion. 

The officers of the Southern Section are: President, 
Dr. H. A. Scott, Director of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Fannie B. Shaw, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida; Secretary, Miss Romayne Berry- 
man, Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, 
Mississippi; Treasurer, Mr. Bennie Strickland, Austin 
High School, Austin, Texas. 

A. W. Holt, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, is 
chairman of local arrangements. All meetings of the 
association will be held in the Andrew Johnson Hotel. 


EDUCATIONAL TEST BUREAU LOCATED IN 
NASHVILLE 


Announcement is made that Educational Publishers, 
Inc., and its subsidiary, the Educational Test Bureau, 
Minneapolis and Philadelphia, has chosen Nashville as 
Southern headquarters. All standardized tests, study 
helps, educational monographs, and research aids pub 
lished by this concern can now be obtained through the 
Nashville office at 2106 Pierce Avenue. 















SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION 


is replacing the older, unsystematic procedures. Stand- 
ardized tests are essential tools in this development. 


EDUCATIONAL TEST BUREAU 


2106 Pierce Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee 
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Cc. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board 


Every Friday Night, 9:30 (Central Time) 


For Children: The Story of the Shield. Wholesome heroics, showing the shield 
in the hands of heroes down through the ages, protecting those they loved. 
Every child is familiar with every character broadcast. 


Three times a week: Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, 5:30 P.M. (Central 
The Monday Nighter. A lavish radio musical sent at the start of the week for your 


enjoyment by the Shield Company. 
Monday Nights, 9:30 (Central Time) 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company, Inc. 


Nashville, Tennessee W. R. WILLS, President 
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America’s Flag Abroad. The story of the Foreign Service. As dynamic as to- 
night’s headlines! Authentic—informative—dramatic. Shows history in 

























THE AIR CASTLE OF THE 


SOUTH 
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REDUICED 
MORE THAN 


65% 


Since Pre-war 1913 


Elcotric Kates Are Steadily 
Going Lower 


Compare This Record with Any 
Other Item in Your Living Expenses 


The Tennessee 
Electric Power Co. 















of Tennessee Has Been — 











PROSE anp POETRY Books 


because of abundant literary content 

- because of organization with stress on 

modern trends in literature teaching Aer 

because of vivid presentations, including “atmos- 

pheric” forewords, appreciative notes, suggestions 

for individual reading and for creative effort .... 

these literature texts have proved themselves the 
most popular of the new anthologies. 
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THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


249-259 West Erte Boutevarp, Syracuse, N. Y. 
CHICAGO DALLAS 
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ADVENTURES 


ADVENTURES 
TAS Wael ea\erd 


\DVENTURES 
IN LANGUAGE 


IN LANGUAGE 


te, 


Adventures in Language 


By BURLESON, CASH, and McCORKLE 





This is a new series of language workbooks by the au- 
thors of the State-adopted textbooks, Applied English. 


Adventures in Language include a new third grade 
workbook, a combined textbook and workbook for this 
grade. The remaining workbooks, those for grades 
four, five, and six, are the popular Practice Books in 
English under new titles. 


\DVENTURES 
IN LANGUAGE 


These popular workbooks are the most attractive ones 
yet published in the field of elementary English. They 
make an instant appeal to the interest of young pupils. 
Their materials of instruction based on actual class- 
room experience and thorough testing combine with 
their attractiveness to make them the most effective 
teaching aids available. 


Adventures in Language as a Series Focus Attention on the Following Five Topics: 


These 


are mechanical details but are fundamental 


1. Sentence sense. This is the most im- 3. Punctuation and capitalization. 


portant of all language topics; in fact it 





is the master-topic. 


2. Trouble-making words, largely principal 
parts of certain verbs. These have been 
selected on the basis of the best national 


studies. 


and can only be mastered through drill. 


4, Letter-writing, the most important phase 
of expression. The letter lessons are numer- 
ous, varied, and progressive in difficulty 
through all four workbooks. 


5. Dictionary work. This likewise is pro- 


gressive throughout the workbooks. 


Allyn and Bacon 


181, PEACHTREE STREET 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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